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Annual Oyster Supper 


WANTED. 





ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELPER, ACAPABLE 
refined young woman to assist with care of child- 
rea, sewing aod housew ork. In replying kiadly state age, 
references, previous vccupation, and salary desired 
Address N +. 1, this Offiec 


ANTED.— YOUNG MAN TO MAKE HIM- 

self useful in retail hardware store. Give age 
reference, and salary expected. Address No. 225, this 
Office. 


WANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion, competant to manage servants. 


Address A, this Office. 


ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN FOR 

general housework (except wash ng) in a physi 

cian’s family. Three children. A gooe home for the 
right person. Address P. O. Box 75, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN OF ACTIVITY 

and cap*bility wants a position at moderate salary. 
Has ha‘ larve experience in business aud in managing 
accoums. Was raised and educated a member in the 
Society of Friends. Address T. CHALKLEY, go2 
Spring Garden St. , Philadelphia. 


caretaker, nurse, and companion of an invalid 
or eiderly lady. Address C. ANNA SHELDRAKE, 
47S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Buiiding. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 


BOARDING. 


RTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

t-so" doy. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
. W., Washington, D.C. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

& aday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


POR SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 
= stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown ce. 


R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 


“GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8:30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 





AND ENTERTAINMENT 


For the benefit of the 


FRIENDS’ HOME For CHILDREN 
4011 Aspen Street 
Sixth-Day, First Month 24, 1902, 


om 5 to 8 p. m. 


_Mosbach’s Hall, 1207 N. (3th St. 
| Tickets, $1.00 


Kindly buy tickets early that we may amply 


| provide. For sale by 


| Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Streets. 


Samuel D. Hall 
Susan D. Hall . 
Thomas P. Bacon 
John A. M. Passmore 
Harriet L. Passmore . 
Martha D. Hough . 
Hannah B. Lloyd 
Edward C, Dixon 
Francis V. Eavenson . 
Annie K. Taylor . 
Emma Thomas 

Alben T. Eavenson 
Robert Ambler 


Hugh Thomas. 

L. L. Eavenson 
Hannah E. Scott . 
George D. Miller 
Ann C, Miller . 
David Masters . ; 
Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson 
Anna B. Bunting 
Annie E. Bacon 


. 5300 Lancaster Avenue 
. 5300 Lancaster Avenue 
. 3212 Baring Street 

. 318 S. gad Street 

. 318 S. 42d Street 

. 1340 Spruce Street 

. 42 N. goth Street 

. 1420 Chestnut Street 

. 1904 Arch Street 

. 1317 Green Street 

. 1618 Green Street 

. 318 N. 20th Street 

. . . . 1525 Centennial Avenue 
Mrs. A. L. Chamberlin . 


1832 Green Street 


. 1618 Green Street 

. 318 N. 2oth Street 

. 3437 Woodland Avenue 
. 313 N. 33d Street 

. 313 N. 33d Street 

. 3808 Baring Street 

. 2013 Vine Street 

. 315 N. 35ht Street 

. 3212 Baring Street 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association will meet in 
the Y. F. A. Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, on Second-day evening, First month 13, 


at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAM. 
‘* What are Proper Social Diversions? "’ 
All persons interested are cordially invited. 
It is proposed to have a display of photographs 
and an exhibition of lantern slides at the Young 


Friends’ 


Association Meeting in the Second 


month, and the hearty co-operation of all mem- 


bers and their friends is desired. 


The photo- 


graphs may be of anysize, and there is no limit 
as to number submitted or choice of subject. 


For further 


information address 


Hugh S. 


Walker, 100 South Broad Street. 
EMMA FELL PAXSON. Secretary. 


Barclay Railroad Company. 
Stockholders in this Company desirous of pro- 
tecting their interests are requested to send their 
names and addresses, with number of shares 
owned,to the undersigned Provisional Committee. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 
140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, Pa. 
SAMUEL E. NYCE, Norristown, Pa. 
THOMAS THOMSON, Ogontz, Pa. 
THomas C. KNOWLES, Yardley, Pa. 
BENJAMIN. F. PENROSE, Ogontz, Pa. 


Committee. 


Buck Hill Falls. 


A SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


Anincrease of the Capital Stock to $40,000 was authorized 
at a special meeting of stockholders, Twelfth month 17. 

Part of this increase has been taken, a part is offered 
for subscription. Shares $100. They are non-assegsable. 


The Ian at Buck Hill Falls, doubled in size, will open 
about Sixth month 1. 

The remarkable curative qualities of the Pocono re- 
gion have lately been brought sharply to the public 
notice by demonstrations under the direction of Dr. J. 
T. Rothrock, (State Commissioner of Forestry). This 
is not a new idea with Dr. Rothrock. He has for many 
years declared the efficacy of open-air for pulmonary 
troubles, and the special curative influences of the Penn- 
sylvania mountains, especially the Poconos. 


We speak of this because it is of general interest. 
The Pocono mountains are in fact a natural sanatorium. 
Out door life upon them—at an elevation not so great as 
to cause nervous troubies,—is a cure for many ailments. 

At the Inn, persons having settled pulmonary disease 
are (of course) not received as guests. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address 
Cuar.es F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 
For visits to Buck Hili Falls, or other local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


WINTER HOMES. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 


19 E. Forsytue Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Central to all places of interest. Ref., R. B Nicholson. 
C. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 


Nicety SirvarepD. 


New Archdale &. james Piace. 
Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and al] modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Ave., Ocean Crrv, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Att tHe yaar. 
Ocean Env or TENNESSEE Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M.E and H.M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Boox.et 
Mairap. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2 0O PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirTions May Becin aT any Time 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
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F. GUTEKUNST, 


} PINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
4 PP Pt 


. pyre Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 








Drench, »zoo N. Broad St. 
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Just PUBLISHED. 
|4 Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 
Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By Joserx S. WALTON. 
(llustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


EsTas.isHeo 1680 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on #@” At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshal! St.,Philedelphis, Pa 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-1AW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ovricus: { Saas, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twae.rrn Street, PHirapecesia. 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, PENNA 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
| Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
| DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
| Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘*The How and The Why”"’ is its 
title. 


wwvvrvvererTeerrrrVIeY 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting bas appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 

| tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 

| charge of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in securin 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rra.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For a to 
J EPH S. WALTON, beg 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH. AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly ——- 

Surnishes a 

pares for col: 
J. EUGENE BAKER, ) 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, § 

Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
— guarded education, and pre- 
¢ 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Senc for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technica! school, or teaching. 
Terms modeate Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
Il, 
It ts good for us to read of Jesus, over and over, to 
try to fill ourselves with his spirit toward life and 
toward men. ELIZABETH PowELL Bonp. 


From ‘‘ Words by the Way,"’ Second Series. 


THE SABBATH. 


BETWEEN the tired days, stretched behind, 
The tired days stretched before, 

Slips one dear day—since God is kind— 
That holds His peace in store. 


Across the fretful thought of strife, 
The sordid thoughts of greed, 

Shines brightly one sweet day of life— 
His thought who knows our need. 


What breast could bear its heart of care, 
Its stress of anguish keen, 
Without the day of peace and prayer, 
The thought of God, between ? 
—The Advance. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT GROUNDS OF 
PEACE. ' 
BY PROFESSOR ELBERT RUSSELL, CHICAGO. 

Tue grounds of peace in the New Testament are found 
in the teaching of Jesus as it is exemplified in his life 
and interpreted by the apostles. We must take Jesus’s 
example as the standard by which to interpret his 
teaching. Otherwise it is possible to deduce from iso- 
lated sayings of the Master the most divergent and 
contradictory ideas of right and wrong. 

From the Gospels we learn that Jesus explicitly 
refused the sword or any other violent means to propa- 
gate his doctrines or to found his kingdom, relying 
only on the power of truth, love, and self-sacrifice to 
overthrow evil and secure the triumph of righteous- 
ness. From his character and plans the military vir- 
tues and ideals were conspicuously absent. The pa- 
cific virtues of the prophet and sage characterized his 
life and determined his career. At the time of his 
great temptation, he was compelled to. decide by what 
means he would seek to make the kingdoms of the 
world his own. Jewish expectancy said the Messiah 
would secure his dominion by military power. Uni- 
versal experience said there was no way to world do- 
minion except by the sword. On the mount of temp- 
tation Satan offered Jesus the sovereignty of the world 
on the same evil terms on which others had before 
held it—by military force. But Jesus refused to bea 
military king. Again, in Gethsemane Peter offered 
Jesus the service of his sword, but Jesus declined both 


1 Read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 12, Igor. 
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Peter’s sword and that of the angelic legions that were 
athis call. Standing before Pilate Jesus acknowledged 
himself a king—a king whose power rested on truth, 
not on might. 

Such was Jesus in a world organized politically, 
socially, and religiously on a basis of military force ; 
in which military prowess and conquest were regarded 
as the sign of greatness for the individual and the na- 
tion. Inthat world the disappointing, incomprehensi- 
ble, maddening thing about him was his pretense to 
kingship without an army to back him,—his claim to 
a kingdom which was not of that world. To the Jews 
who were expecting a military Messiah he was a 
stumbling-block. Tothe Romans who knew no power 
but law enforced by the sword, he was an enigma. 
To the Greeks whose wisdom did not transcend a mil- 
itary society he was a fool. The world of that day 
could have understood the Christ with a sword, but 
the cross of the Christ was an offense. 

If there is in the life of Jesus a real incarnation of 
God (and there is), his whole life is an example for us 
to follow, and in this example is found the surest 
ground of peace in the New Testament, for the ways 
he trod are paths of peace. 

The grounds of peace in the teachings of Jesus and 
his apostles are threefold : (1) Jesus removed the dis- 
tinction between fellow-countryman and foreigner, so 
far as men’s moral obligations to each are concerned, 
thus removing any pretext for international war which 
would not also furnish a justification for intestine war. 
(2) Jesus forbade the use of violence to promote right- 
eousness or root out evil. (3) Jesus instructs his dis- 
ciples to follow his example in seeking to extend his 
kingdom by relying exclusively on spiritual rather 
than physical force, the forces of peace and not those 
of war. Let us consider briefly each of these points. 

I. The Jewish people had been trained to feel their 
peculiarity among the nations, and had been encour- 
aged to keep aloof from them during their formative 
period, lest they should become polluted morally and 
religiously by intercourse with their heathen neighbors. 
This attitude, which had become very pronounced in 
Christ’s time, was expressed in the saying : ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ;” in which 
expression “ neighbor” means “ fellow-countryman ” 
and “enemy” means “foreigner.” But this spirit 
of clannishness and of hatred to foreigners could not be 
part of the world religion which Christ came to estab- 
lish. Christ extended to all men the privileges and ob- 
ligations of fellow-countrymen. ‘“ But I say unto you, 
love your enemies (foreigners with whom you have 
dealings) and pray for them that persecute you (the 
Romans) that ye may be sons of your Father who is 
in Heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the un- 
just. For if ye love them that love you (your com- F 





. ~ o 








patriots) what reward have ye? Donot even the pub- 
licans (Roman tax-collectors) the same? And if ye 
salute your drethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 


therefore shall be perfect (in impartial love) even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ 


This is likewise the lesson of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The young man would accept 
Christ’s summary of the law, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and yet justify his Jewish exclu- 
siveness by the word “ neighbor.”’ Jesus tells him how 
one of the most hated of foreigners, the Samaritan, 
proved neighbor to a Jew whom his selfish fellow- 
countrymen had neglected. The love due a neighbor 
knows no national bounds. How is war between dif- 
ferent countries possible, even for so-called patriotic 
reasons, if one is to treat the foreigner as though he 
were a compatriot ? . 


II. In the parable of the Tares, Jesus teaches that 
no violence is to be used to remove evil men from the 
world and to promote the cause of righteousness. 
Jesus's first parable, on that day of parables by the sea 
—the parable of the Sower—had dispelled whatever 
hopes the disciples may have had of the easy and im- 
mediate triumph of the kingdom of God. It showed 
them that the preached word was not always to be 
fruitful. We know something of the character and 
thought of these men. James and John afterward 
wished to call down fire upon a hostile Samaritan vil- 
lage. Peter was quick with his sword wher his Master 
was arrested in Gethsemane. Simon belonged to the 
‘zealot’ party, which had inspired some of the bloodi- 
est insurrections against the Roman rule. All the dis- 
ciples shared the current Jewish notion that the 
Messiah would crush the Roman power, conquer the 
nations, restore the kingdom of David, and make it 
universal by military force. On hearing that Jesus’s 
kingdom was not to triumph at once, and by the mere 
preaching of the word, the question would naturally 
arise in their hearts, ‘‘ What are we to do to destroy 
the evil that opposes and secure the triumph of the 
kingdom after the word shall have been tried and found 
inadequate? Shall we take the sword to destroy the 
sinners and hostile Gentiles?’’ This natural question 
Jesus anticipated and answered in the parable of the 
tares of the field. The kingdom of God is not to tri- 
umph through military force nor is violence to be used 
to keep the world good. Christ’s servants are to 
carry on the contest with evil by the means and 
methods which he himself used. Beyond that the re- 
moval of evil from the world must be left to the Son 
of Man to whom the work of judgment has been com- 
mitted by the Father. 

Paul and Peter were only making an application of 
this teaching of Jesus when they charged the early 
Christians not to attempt physical resistance but to be 
in subjection to existing governments. 

III. Jesus trained a body of disciples and sent them 
to carry on a contest against the devil and his works. 
He gave them full instructions for the work, but said 
nothing of military power. They were to preach the 
- gospel, heal the sick, to bear witness of him, and suffer 
for their testimony, and to do these things with impar- 
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tial love for all men. In the beatitudes given at the 
time he chose the twelve apostles, he promised them 
that the meek, the peace-makers, and those who bore 
persecution unresistingly, should inherit the earth, be 
known as God’s sons, and possess the kingdom of 
heaven. The military virtues had no beatitude from 
Jesus. His disciples, as he described, commissioned, 
and blessed them, are men of peaee. 

These, in brief, are the grounds of peace in the 
New Testament. They are fundamental init. Chris- 
tian peace is not a precarious inference from isolated 
texts in the New Testament, nor an appendix to Chris- 
tian ethics, but it inheres in the very nature of the 
kingdom of God which Christ came to establish on 
earth. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examnier, London. 


ROBERT ARTHINGTON. 
BY SAMUEL SOUTHALL. 


Towarps the close of last year (1900), in the little 
town of Teignmouth, a small funeral procession might 
have been seen making its way to the beautifully situ- 
ated cemetery on the slopes of the hill above the town, 
and overlooking the sea. Among the mourners were 
the secretaries of two of the largest missionary socie- 
ties, and only four relatives, the nearest of whom was 
a first cousin. 

The inscription since placed upon the grave is as 

follows : 
ROBERT ARTHINGTON. 
Born at Leeds, . May 2oth, 1823. 
Died at Teignmouth, Oct. 9th, 1900. 
His life and his wealth were devoted to the spread of 
the Gospel among the heathen. 

The Arthingtons are an old Leeds family, who for 
generations had been members of the Society of 
Friends. The figure of Robert Arthington, Sr., who 
died in the year 1864 at the age of eighty-five, is still 
well remembered by some of the old inhabitants of 
this city. He was a very regular and punctual at- 
tender of the Friends’ meetings, then held in Camp 
Lane Court, Water Lane, and he took active part in 
the preparative meetings. 

Though severe and somewhat eccentric in his man- 
ner, he possessed a very kind heart. His house was 
situated in Hunslet Road, which was at that time the 
residence of many of the most influential inhabitants, 
and the proprietor being by occupation a brewer, his 
brewery was, according to the then custom of society, 
situated close by. 

It is stated that about the year 1850 Robert 
Arthington, Sr., became uneasy at following an occu- 
pation which was demoralizing to so many, so he 
wound up his business and closed his brewery, which 
was never again opened. The good man did not like 
the trouble of moving house, so he-continued to live 
at the old place to the end of his days. Hunslet Road 
had by this time become smoky and undesirable as a 
residence, in consequence of the establishment of nu- 
merous iron-works in the neighborhpod. 

His wife, Maria Arthington, was of a very different 
type of mind from her husband. Large-hearted and 
mentally gifted, she was the writer of several volumes 
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of poetry, and she took a lively and intelligent 
interest in all that was passing in the religious and 
philanthropic world around her. It is believed that 
she left Friends about the time of the “ Beaconite”’ 
controversy, but she always retained a warm interest 
in the Society of Friends, to which, indeed, most of 
her relations belonged. Those who remember this 
dignified and rather self-contained lady as she pre- 
sided at the family home will hardly give her credit 
for the wealth of affection which is manifest in her 
letters to her children, many of which are still preserved. 

Though living at a period when Christian missions 
to the heathen were in their infancy, it is stated that 
Maria Arthington warmly took up the subject, and 
that it was owing to her influence that two of her chil- 
dren devoted a large part of their interest to the sal- 
vation of the heathen. 

Robert and Maria Arthington had a family consist- 
ing of one son and three daughters. Of the latter, 
one married and died young; another married and 
died in middle life ; neither of these had children. A 
third daughter, Phcebe, lived to old age; she was a 
woman of gentle and retiring character, and deep re- 
ligious convictions. She was extremely self-denying. 
For years she maintained several orphans in her house, 
and an examination of her cash-book, still extant, 
shows that, while expending very little on herself, she 
was yearly devoting considerable sums to charities. 
The valuation of her furniture after death amounted to 
a little over £30 ($150). 

Much as Robert and Maria Arthington loved all 
_ their children, the darling of both hearts was their 
only son. To him, during absences from home, the 
mother addressed long letters filled with excellent 
advice, and generally beginning with the prefix, “ Dear- 
est Junior."’ To him was bequeathed almost the 
whole of the family wealth, which was considerable. 

Robert Arthington the younger was a dutiful son. 
He was studious and industrious beyond his years. 
Possessed of good mental endowments, he was for a 
time an undergraduate of Cambridge University. He 
wrote papers on various scientific subjects, and for 
many years he was an ardent conchologist and numis- 
matist, and formed large collections in both these sci- 
ences. After the death of his parents, which took 
place near together, he continued for some years to 
live on in the old family house, which became year by 
year more undesirable as manufacturing industry de- 
veloped round it. About this time his thoughts be- 
came directed to Foreign Missions. 

At last he built for himself a good-sized house at 
Headingley, one of the residential suburbs of Leeds, 
and removed into it. At Headingley he lived for many 
years quite alone, except that during a part of the 
time a man and his wife occupied the kitchen, which 
was, however, separated trom his house. Here his 
manner of life perhaps as closely approached to that of 
a hermit as was possible for a man living in the suburbs 
of a large city. Visitors to his house had to knock 
with their knuckles at the front door, the bell being 
broken ; after waiting some time, they would hear a 
Voice from inside inquiring who was there. Many of 
those who came were simply requested to go away ; 
with some he conversed through the partially opened 


door, the chain being meanwhile kept fastened ; and a 
few were admitted into the outside porch, where the 
master of the house kept his small stock of coals, 
Robert Arthington himself standing, but bringing a 
chair for his friend. It was only on rare occasions, 
and to intimate friends that the privilege (?) was ac- 
corded to enter his living-room, where the dust of years 
had accumulated ; but, when the visitor once got in, 
it was sometimes almost as difficult to get away, for 
Robert Arthington had so much to say, and some- 
times of a very interesting character, that those who 
had come with an object in view found it no easy mat- 
ter to reach it, while the host talked on, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that food was needed both for him- 
self and for his guests. 

In that one room, summer and winter, year in and 
year out, day and night, Robert Arthington lived. 
The apartment was sunless in the daytime, and in the 
cold winter nights, now sitting by his cinder fire, sur- 
rounded by the damp influences of an empty house, 
now getting snatches of sleep in his easy chair, now 
walking the floor to allay the pangs of rheumatism, 
he was, by his own confession, outwardly a miserable 
man. 

There is reason to fear that during this long period 
the suffering of his fellow-men, whether living in his 
own city or scattered about the world over, was passed 
almost unheeded. His argument was that there were 
plenty of men and women who were ready to care for 
the bodies of men ; God had called him to help the 
souls of the heathen. Even to missionary socie- 
ties he declined to subscribe, unless it was specially for 
the evangelization of those parts of the world as yet 
untouched by the Gospel. 

He was fond of telling his friends that he believed 
it was only necessary for the evangelist to pass through 
all these tracts of country, distributing Gospels and 
preaching the “ Word,” in order that Christ might 
come and restore all things. 

Though parsimonious to others, and in the last de- 
gree to himself, he was liberal in some ways. He 
once told the writer that he believed he took ina 
larger variety of missionary periodicals than anyone 
else in Leeds. In this statement he was _prob- 
ably correct. He was a most diligent student 
of geography ; he knew all about the physical geo- 
graphy of China, Mongolia, and Tartary, could define 
the position of even the smaller towns of India, and was 
well acquainted with the Soudan and the interior of 
Africa. On one occasion he undertook to catechise a 
lady who was intending to go out as a missionary to 
China, and when she broke down over the name of 
one of the provinces he informed her that she was not 
fit to be a missionary. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
actual amount of mission work carried on by Rob- 
ert Arthington during his lifetime. His business 
was conducted so silently that even his most inti- 
mate friends may at present not know the whole. 
Some facts are, however, before us. With regard to 
Africa, the following is quoted from a writer in the 
Christian World : 


‘‘In 1876, having long made the condition of Africa a 
special study, and encouraged by the reports of Dr. Living- 
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stone and others, Mr. Arthington conceived the bold idea of 
throwing a chain of mission stations right across the Dark Con- 
tinent. He made proposals to the London, the Baptist, and 
the Church of England missionary societies that they should 
approach the heart of Africa from the east, the west, and the 
south respectively, eventually joining hands. These proposals 
he supported with offers of money, by the gift of a steamer— 
The Peace—to navigate the Cougo and its tributaries, and 
by subsequent gifts of money to each of these societies. His 
aims have been to a large extent realized, and thousands have 
received the Gospel through his instrumentality.”’ 

In ‘“‘ Darkest Africa,’’ published by H. M. Stan- 
ley on his return from the expedition in search of 
Emin Pasha, the great explorer writes : ‘“‘ Wrote some 
days ago to the donor of the Baptist missionary steamer 
on the Congo, requesting loan of her for the relief of 
Emin Pasha.” To this letter Stanley received what 
he describes as ‘‘ the following quaint reply ”’ 

‘*Leeps, Jan. 15th, 1887. 

_“ DeaR Mr. STANLEY: I have much regard for you per- 
sonally, though | cannot, dare not, sanction all your acts. | 
am very sorry that | cannot give assent to your request, but | 
fully believe you will be no sufferer by the circumstance of not 
having 7he Peace. Yesterday | was able to come to this de- 
cision. : I have no doubt of the safety of Emin till 
his work is done. I believe he will be brought through this 
trial in perfect safety. God seems to have given you a noble 
soul, which covers for the moment your sad sin and mistakes, 
and I should like that you should repent and believe the Gos- 
pel with real sense, and live hereafter in happiness, light, and 
joy forever. Here delay to you is more dangerous than for 
Emin. Your faithful friend, Rost. ARTHINGTON.”’ 

In Assam, India, the ““Arthington Aboriginal Mis- 
sion,” entirely supported by him, has been carried on 
for a considerable period of years with good results. 
In Guatemala he undertook the expense of the transla- 
tion of the Gospels of Luke and John, and of the Acts 
of the Apostles, into the ‘‘ Quiche” language, affect- 
ing one hundred thousand natives of aboriginal tribes. 
It is also known that he assisted Gospel mission work 
among the Roman Catholics in Italy; though this 
would seem to be in controversion of his foundation 
theory. 

He contributed considerable sums toward work 
in China, and had a steamer built in the States to 
do the same service for the rivers of South America 
that his steamer Peace has done for many years 
upon the Congo. 

About three years before his death Robert Arth- 
ington removed to the southwest of England, making 
his abode first at Falmouth, and removing afterwards 
to Teignmouth ; and it was at this period that a gra- 
cious change took place in his character. This may 
have been due—under God’s blessing—to more com- 
fortable physical surroundings, and also to a friend- 
ship, at the latter place, with an earnest Christian 
gentleman, possessed of great practical wisdom. 

He was also greatly helped by a kind friend living 
at Leeds, with whose family, except by long associa- 
tion, he was in no way connected, who during the last 
years of his life acted as his counsellor, on several 
occasions undertaking, at his own expense, special 
journeys to Teignmouth in order to advise with him as 
to the disposal of his property ; this advice was always 
given on the side of liberality. This friend was with 
him at the close of life. It seems strange that a man 
like Robert Arthington, who placed such a high value 
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on money, did not know how rich he had become till 
the fact was explained to him by others. As soon as 
he realized the full extent of his possessions, he formed 
the resolution to become his own executor, but this 
was taken too late. His heart softened towards every 
kind of suffering. Within the last few months of his 
life he distributed between fifty and sixty thousand 
pounds to various philanthropic and religious objects, 
iucluding charities in the city of Leeds and the fam- 
ine sufferers in India. 

He passed away peacefully and without pain. As 
the end drew near he asked to have read to him the 
whole of the ‘Sermon on the Mount” and the sev- 
enty-second psalm, listening attentively to all. He 
then remarked: ‘ Yes, it is a// there—a// /”’ 

A little later he said: “There is a dear man at 

, but I forget his name.”’ The kind friend who 
sat by him was able to infer that it was his desire that 
some substantial expression of his goodwill should be 
conveyed to the “ dear man”’ in question, and the de- 
sire was faithfully carried out after his death. Thus 
quietly and peacefully he passed, as we cannot doubt, 
into the presence of the King. 

It is to be hoped that the large sums of money’ 
which our late friend was able to bequeath will be a 
stimulus to the cause of foreign missions in the twen- 
tieth century. 


' The late Robert Arthington’s property amounted to nearly a mil- 
lion sterling. Of this, five-tenths and four-tenths are willed respect- 
ively to committees to be appointed by the Baptist and London mis- 
sionary societies, such moneys to be dispensed by them in conjunction 
with the executors of the estate, with the understanding, although not 
with the express condition, that they be applied to the opening up of 
work in as yet untrodden mission fields. 


Friends’ Heripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 3. 
THE SCRIBES AND THE LAW. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.—Mark, ii., 28. 


Before study of Lesson read Mark, ii., 
THE “scribes” were those who made copies of the 
law. But in this work they naturally became very 
familiar with its contents, and passed easily to the po- 
sitions of teacher, expounder, and commentator. As 
the Pharisees were those most interested in the law, 
the scribes were usually to be found among them, but 
this was not necessarily so; scribes were sometimes 
found also among the Sadducees. The scribes were 
looked upon with the greatest possible respect by the 
people. This often resulted in rendering them con- 
ceited and arrogant to the last degree. On the other 
hand, there were among the teachers of the law 
beautiful and elevated characters, such as Hillel of 
Jerusalem. 

The labors of students of the law had extended it 
so far that it attempted to prescribe minutely concern- 
ing a large part of daily life. Not content with the 
rules as given in the Pentateuch, they heaped up com- 
mentary upon commentary, until obedience became a 
serious burden. The law commands that no work 
shall be done on the Sabbath. This was amplified by, 
the interpreters into a statement of thirty-nine kinds 
of work which cannot be done. Among the prohib- 
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ited labors are plowing, sowing, reaping, and the more 


important occupations ; but in addition to these there 


is the tying or untying of a knot, sewing as much as 
two stitches, writing as much as two letters, lighting or 
putting out a fire, etc., etc. Gathering a few ears of 
grain in passing was classed as reaping, and therefore 
forbidden. (Matthew, xii., 1,2.) The tying of a knot 
was a much too general prohibition. The definite 
knots forbidden must be specified, as the sailor's knot, 
the camel driver’s knot, etc. A knot tied with one 
hand was not a violation of the law. The tying of 
the cap strings, the girdle, etc., was permitted ; where- 
fore, if it was desired to tie a pail over a well in order 
to draw wuter it might be tied on with the girdle. <A 
permanent form of writing was a sin on the Sabbath, 
a writing in the dust or the sand was not. As baking 
and boiling were forbidden, food had to be kept hot 
for Sabbath use. But it must be so kept that the heat 
should not increase, since such increase would violate 
the law. It could be packed in tow or feathers, but 
not in oil dregs or moist straw, since slow combustion 
or fermentation might cause the heat to increase be- 
yond the point forbidden. Since lighting or extin- 
guishing a fire was forbidden, the same prohibition ex- 
tended, of course, to lights. An exception was made 
in favor of the extinguishing of a lamp for fear of 
heathen, robbers, or evil spirits. The prohibition of 
carrying burdens gave great opportunities to the rabbis. 
Exactly how much might or might not be carried, and 
how far, were argued out at great length. Some consid- 
ered that a cripple might take with him his wooden leg 
without sin; others thought this to be going too far. 
What may be done in case of accident is minutely con- 
sidered. “If a building fall on anyone, and it is 
doubtful whether he is dead or alive, . . . the 
ruins may be cleared away on the Sabbath. If he is 
found alive they may be cleared away further ; if he is 
dead they must be left. Medical attendance was al- 
lowed if the case were one of life and death. A frac- 
tured limb, however, could not be set, nor could one 
pour cold water on a sprain. 

The laws of ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness 
were equally minute. Earthen vessels which have 
contracted uncleanness—as by contact with a corpse, 
a leprous person, etc.,—must be broken. But this is 
not sufficient. They must be broken until no piece 
will hold enough “ to anoint the little toe with.” Per- 
fectly flat vessels cannot be defiled. Smooth and hol- 
low vessels of metal may become unclean, as may also 
“every metal vessel which has a name of its own.”’ 

The method of washing the hands is prescribed 
with great care. Water must always be poured over 
them before eating ; if “‘ holy’’ things, that is, things 
connected with sacrifice, were to be eaten, the hands 
must be dipped into the water. Of course, the vessels 
from which the water might be poured, and the source 
from which the water might be taken, were subjects of 
anxious care. | 

Further examples of the externalism of the legal 
worship are the “three mementoes’’ by which the 
faithful Israelite is reminded of his duties toward God. 
These are: First, the tassels or fringes worn at the 
corners of the outer garment (Numbers, xv., 37-41) ; 
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second, the box attached to doors containing portions 


of the law (Deuteronomy, vi., 9); and third, the phy- 
lacteries or boxes provided with straps by which they 
were bound to the arm and brow. These also con- 
tained passages of Scripture. The number of threads 
in the fringe, and how many knots could be tied in 
them, the size of the boxes, the length of the straps, 
etc., were all settled with the greatest accuracy. 
These details will give some idea of the superficial 
character of the formal observance of the law. Of 
course, it was often accompanied by the deepest and 
sincerest piety. Moreover, the people grew up in the 


observance of it, so that it was not so burdensome as 
it would seem. But it obscured moral distinctions, 
and made possible a ceremonial righteousness which 
might easily obscure the necessity for the righteous- 
ness of the spirit. 

[This lesson is mainly abridged from Schiirer’s 
“« Jewish People in the Times of Jesus Christ.’”] 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
1902.—LESSON No. 3. First month 19. 
GOLDEN TExt.—The Lord added to them day by day those 
that were saved.—<Acts, ii., 47. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, ii., 37-47. 


THE passage between the last lesson and this is a con- 
tinuation of Peter’s impassioned appeal to the Jews on 
the day of Pentecost. It is worthy of note that on 
this occasion the inspired apostle speak sof Jesus of 
Nazareth as “a man approved of God,” whom “ law- 
less men did crucify and slay,” and declares that by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit God had made this Jesus 
whom they had crucified both Lord and Christ. 

So great was the power with which Peter spoke 
that he stirred the consciences of his listeners until 
they began to ask one of another, “ Brethren, what 
shall we do?” While in this troubled state of mind, 
Peter admonished them to repent and be baptized. 
He was evidently calling them to a spiritual rather 
than a water baptism, as his words imply that if their 
repentance is so sincere as to cause them to turn away 
from their sins they shall likewise receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. He further assures them that this 
gift is not confined to any particular time or place, 
but is for all generations and all peoples who are within 
hearing of the Divine voice. 

It is probable that the three thousand who were 
converted at this time were baptized with water as a 
symbol of the higher spiritual baptism, for the religion 
of the Jews had become so largely ceremonial that the 
new doctrine would appeal to them more powerfully 
if accompanied with outward rites and forms. Even 
at the present time there are large numbers of Christians 
who feel that some form of symbolism is a necessity, 
and the need was even greater in the early days of the 
church. Without condemning those who find in 
symbols a source of strength, it is nevertheless the 
duty of all who have become independent of them to 
lift others up to that higher plane where the spiritual 
is not encumbered by the material. 

(Concluded on page 24.) 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” AGAIN. 
An article in the A#antic Monthly, this month, signed 
“A Pennsylvania Quaker,” is a review of, and reply to 
the article in the same magazine for Tenth month last, 
to which we referred editorially at that time. 

The present paper is briefer and more temperate 
than the original one. It is also marked by an 
intelligent knowledge of the history of the State, and 
of the causes which have produced many present 
conditions. Not referring to Massachusetts,—which 
was held up by the first writer as a model of virtue, 
derived from the Puritans’ readiness to fight,—it confines 
its attention mainly to the question why Pennsylvania 
has not maintained the purity and virtue of its earlier 
time. 

We do not perceive that ‘A Pennsylvania Quaker ’”’ 
controverts the general charge of his predecessor that 
the politics of the State are corrupted. But he accounts 
for this by an influence, ‘‘ Commercialism,”’ which he 
says would have operated equally, no matter what 
class might have been the early settlers. In the 
following paragraphs—detached in the article—he 
touches these points : 

‘« It is doubtful if there were ever more than forty thousand 
of them [Friends] in the colony at any one time, with perhaps 
eight thousand voters. That this little group could stamp a 
State so as to resist or greatly modify the vast development of 
the succeeding century is itself improbable."’ 

‘* The determining factors of the present conditions, how- 
ever, have arisen since the Revolution. They have overridden 
the influences of race and religion, and have worked the same 
political results among the militant Presbyterians of the west as 
among the peaceful Quaker-settled counties of the southeast. 
They are products of geography and ‘mineralogy. 

That the article now presented goes quite to the 
root of the main question we are not prepared to say. 
Perhaps it may be fairly urged, however, that it is 
not worth while to do so. The suggestion that the 
precepts of William Penn lead to civic dishonesty, while 
those of John Endicott point the road to public virtue, 
is hardly worth serious debate, unless it be for the 
sake of practice. It may be presumed that the editor 


of the AWantic thought the first article would attract 
Probably it has done so, but its philosophy 
was so much of the sort to make the judicious grieve 


attention. 
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that the attention commanded was hardly likely to 
much benefit the magazine. 

“They who write the permanent disgrace of 
Pennsylvania are probably premature,” says the present 
article, and no doubt it is quite correct. Certainly it 
is unsupposable that the people of the State will not 
ultimately cleanse and purify its public service. When 
they do so they will be returning to the principles and 
the practice of William Penn and the little company 
who stood with him in founding the commonwealth. 
They will also, no doubt, discover that the same 
influences which antagonized him,—personal ambition, 
private greed, lust of power, readiness to shed blood, 
willingness to oppress,—are precisely those which 
must be overcome now in the effort at reform. Not 
the least of these is that spirit of war which overrides 
so often the motives of justice. To command a true 
reformer to call to his aid the makers of war would be 
grotesque indeed. 

The present Af/antic article thus concludes =} 


=. 
‘* Meantime, the few Quakers left in Pennsylvania are 


working, almost to a man, for clean politics, and are profoundly 
skeptical when they are told that the devotion of their ancestors 
to high ideals of peace and moral purity is responsible for 
present corruption and selfishness."’ 








THERE has been for many months past quite little detailed 
information allowed to come from the Philippine Islands to this 
country ; the suppression of news by military or other authority 
appears much like it has been in South Africa. In the latter 
case, however, the English Government has published officially 
reports of deaths in the ‘‘ concentration camps,’’ giving the 
public knowledge in that important particular at least. 

So far as we have news from the Philippines, it is to one 
effect—that there is a persistent desire among the people to 
have their own government. The military commanders 
continue to say that a large army must be kept in the islands 
for many years, if the United States is to retain ‘‘ control '’ in 
the present manner. One officer, Gen. Hughes, commanding 
in the island of Cebu, is reported as using great severity. The 
people are treated as Gen. Weyler, the Spanish commander, 
treated the Cubans. But even so, the results are not satisfactory. 
Col. Crane, the ‘‘ adjutant general ’’ on Gen. Hughes's “ staff,’’ 
is quoted as saying that ‘‘the best thing to do with them (the 
islands) would be to kill off the people, and then put a bomb 
under each island, and blow it from the face of the earth.’’ 

The killing of the people, upon mere suspicion of their 
being ‘‘disaffected’’ appears to be a common thing in some 
places. Letters from Josiah Ohl, a correspondent who 
accompanied the ‘‘ Congressional party’’ to the islands a few 
months ago, which are published in the Constitution, at 
Atlanta, give many shocking details. 


THE publication of the proceedings of the recent Peace 
Conference is in charge of a committee, which will forward the 
work as rapidly as possible. The report, however, can hardly 
be out in less than a month or six weeks from the present time. 
The stenographer completed writing out his notes last week, 
and delivered them to, the committee. 





BIRTHS. 


DARLINGTON.—At West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 
27, 1901, to Jared W. and Mary Sharples Darlington, a son, 
who is named Jesse Darlington, Jr. 

ROBERTS. —To Edward, Jr., and Edith Woodman 
Roberts, of 1021 Cooper street, Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 
13, 1901, a daughter, who is named Ruth Lippincott. 


MARRIAGES. 


AMBLER—KIRBY.—At Race Street meeting-house, Elev- 
enth month 26, 1go1, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Jesse Hamilton Ambler, son of 
Robert and Sarah W. Ambler, and Sarah Conrow, daughter of 
Mary Haines and the late Henry S. Kirby, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


COCKS.—Twelfth month 27, 1901. of a complication of 
diseases, Caroline Hicks, wife of William W. Cocks, in the 
41st year of her age ; a member >f Westbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, Long Island. 

‘* Fold her, oh, Father, in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love, between 
Our human hearts and Thee.’ 


FELL.—At his late residence, 405 North Walnut street, 
West Chester, Pa., First month 1, 1902, of Bright's disease, 
Richard H. Fell, in his 66th year ; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 


GARRETT.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Twelfth month 24, 
1g01, of typhoid pneumonia, John Kinsey Garrett, aged 52 
years. 

He was formerly of Willistown, Pa., son of Maris and 
Elizabeth Garrett, and grandson of Dr. John Kinsey, a well 
known Friend. , 


GARRETT.—At his home, near Lincoln University, 
Chester county, Pa., Twelfth month 22, 1901, Franklin T. 
Garrett, in the 68th year of his age. Interment at Penn's 
Grove. 

He was the son of Abner and Eliza Thomas Garrett, and 
was born and grew to maturity in Willistown, Chester county, 
from whence he removed to Oxford. He was a Friend much 
esteemed, and the Loca/ News says of him : 

‘*He was one of the most successful farmers in the com- 
munity, where he enjoyed the respect and confidence of all 
who truly knew him. No service was too great for him to do 
for his most humble neighbor, and many who survive him will 
miss his deeds of kindness and generosity. The children all 
loved him, for they were never passed by unnoticed. His 
long and useful life, and many deeds of kindness have en- 
deared him to the people, who mourn his loss with his widow, 
who survives him. 

GRUBB.—At White Horse, Chester county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 25, 1901, Sarah J., wife of Samuel B. Grubb, in her 
79th year. 

Interment at Willistown Friends’ Burying Ground. 


LOCK WOOD.—Twelfth month 24, 1901, at his residence, 
151 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y , John Lockwood, son 
of the late John and Amy A. Lockwood, in the 75th year of his 
age. 

Graduate from Columbia College at 21 ; assistant editor of 
Morris and Willis’s Home Journa/, wrote series of astronom- 
ical articles for New York 7+2dune ; made successor by Charles 
A. Dana to Thomas Hill, President of Harvard University, on 
the ‘American Encyclopedia.'" When a new edition of this 
work was projected, several years later, C. A. Dana invited 
him to take charge of the department of astronomy, but he de- 
clined the honor which afterwards fell to Prof. R. A. Proctor, 
the famous astronomical writer. He preferred to commence 
the work of education, to which he devoted himself with ardor, 
ever after. 

He was without guile, pure in morals, conscientious in all 
his acts, mild in disposition, and so free from any serious fault 
of mind or temper, as seldom falls to frail human nature. 

tes 
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MORGAN.—At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., First month 1, 1902, 
of bronchitis and pneumonia, Charles Morgan, aged 87 years. 

[He was a birthright member of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, and was born in Whitpain township, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Tenth month 31, 1814. He learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker, and followed it some years in Philadelphia, going to 
Wilkes-Barre, then a small town, in 1839. He worked asa 
journeyman shoemaker there until 1843, and then went into 
business for himself, carrying it on with a large measure of 
success until about fifleen years ago, when the firm of C. 
Morgan’s Sons was formed, and he retired. 

His wife was Ellen Hann, of Huntington township, Luzerne 
county, to whom he was married in 1842. She survives him. 
Their married life continued nearly sixty years. They had ten 
children, of whom seven are living. ] 


RUSSELL.—In New York City, First month 5, 1902, of 
pneumonia, Jane C., widow of the late Isaac Russell, in the 
85th year of her age. 

[A fuller notice will follow. ] 


TURNER.—At 10, Neville Crescent, Llandudno, Wales, 
Twelfth month 21, 1901, Anne Bryan, wife of William Edward 
Turner, of Colwyn Bay, aged s59*years. 

Interment at Friends’ Burying Ground, Smithdown Road, 
Liverpool, Twelfth month 24. 


WALTER.—In Philadelphia, First month 2, 1902, Thomas 
Walter, aged 75 years. Funeral gathering and interment on 
the 6th. 

[He was a native of Kennett township, Chester county, 
Pa , but had lived in Philadelphia most of his life. He was 
active in the support of movements for reform, including that 
of the government of the city. For two years, 1882-84, he 
was a member of the City Council, and later served as Trustee 
of the State Hospital for the Insane at Norristown, Pa. 





WILLIAM KING. 


‘*As one who draws the drapery of his couch about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams."’ 


Thus wrote the poet of the closing scenes in the life of the 
righteous man. And thus it came to our friend William King 
on the 25th of Tenth month, at his home in Little Britain, Pa. 

His life of seventy-five years was spent within a short dis- 
tance of his birthplace in Fulton township, where his family 
had lived for four generations. Inthe school and the home he 
made diligent use of the educational opportunities of that day, 
and grew to manhood with a mind awakened to the pleasures 
and profits of study. As one of the best botanists in his neigh- 
borhood, he got, and could give to a companion, more pleas- 
ure out of a drive than there was in it toothers. With an in- 
telligent interest in all movements looking towards the better- 
ment of his fellows, the agitations for reform found in him an 
earnest supporter. 

This feeling led him to sympathize with the slaves in their 
bondage, and his voice and pen were used in their behalf at a 
time when the authorities of Church and State worshipped at 
the shrine of that golden calf. His heart also went out to those 
under the bondage of the wine cup, and for many years he was 
opposed to giving legal sanction to the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, and believed that his ballot should express his view of 
right governmental policy on this as well as other questions. 

A man of sound and discriminating judgment, he held ina 
good degree the confidence of his neighbors, and for many 
years held different township offices. 

He was a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, and 
for some years served as clerk of that body. 

He married Rebecca, daughter of Israel and Hannah 
Stubbs Reynolds, who survives him, after a harmonious mar- 
ried life of fifty-three years. But one child survives, Ida, wife 
of John Evans, of Wilmington, Del. 

He was a firm and consistent upholder of his Society, and 
believed that the zospel of Christ was and is a gospel of love, 
of peace, of gooa will, and of service, to all of God's crea- 
tures. To him ‘faith without works is dead.’’ His trust was 
in a gentle and loving Father, not in a God of wrath and 
vengeance. 


The end was as peaceful as his life. He made a move 
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as though to go out to dinner, and, when told that it was no 
ready, lay down on the sofa, carefully adjusting his pillow and* 
covers. A moment after they noticed that his breathing was 
labored, and Rebecca went to him in alarm, to find that his 
spirit was thus quietly taking leave of earth. = i. 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
( Continued from page 21.) 

The fear that came upon every soul was doubtless 
the. same feeling of emotional awe that accompanies 
all great religious revivals. Whenever a multitude of 
people turn toward God in sincerity, and hold com- 
munion with Him, his power makes itself manifest in 
their midst. The nature of the wonders and signs 
done by the apostles during this revival is not recorded, 
but the healing of many who were sick has accompanied 
such seasons of spiritual uplift from the days of Christ 
to the present time. 

The statement that these who were converted sold 
their goods and held all things in common needs to be 
accepted with some modifications. There are other 
passages in Acts which indicate that the parting with 
private property on the part of church members was 
optional ; but all authorities agree that there was a 
common fund used to relieve the necessities of the 
poor, and that many sold their private property and 
put the money received into this common fund. The 
statement that while the people assembled daily to 
worship in the Temple, they broke bread at home, is 
proof that the family life was continued, and that the 
meals were not eaten at a common table. As the 
church increased in numbers this community of living 
was found to be impracticable, but the large accumu 
lation of property by the church in the period preced- 
ing the Reformation was an outgrowth of the com- 
munistic idea. 

Inspired by the example of the early Christians, 
many attempts have been made to establish commun- 
istic life, but thus far none has been successful for any 
length of time. In every such community there have 
been those who appropriated their share of the blessings 
without doing a proportionate measure of the work. 
One of the most noted of these experiments was made 
by Fourier, near Versailles, France, in 1832. He pro- 
posed to group people into phalanges of 1,800 persons, 
each phalange to be divided into smaller groups of 
seven ormore. The people were to live in the phalan- 
stery, a vast and beautiful structure in the centre of 
a garden a square league in extent, where life would 
be arranged to suit every one, common or solitary, 
according to preference. The best known attempt 
to carry out Fourier’s ideas in America was the Brook 
Farm community, eight miles southwest of Boston, 
organized in 1840 by George Ripley and others, many 
of whom afterwards became famous in letters or art. 

The spirit of the Lord continued to manifest itself 
during these meetings at the temple and many more 
converts were made. 


to mean all who felt themselves so filled with the Holy 
Spirit as to make it impossible for them to continue in 
a life of sin and wickedness. The lesson leads us to 
think that they were seeking, not salvation from the 
wrath to come, but fellowship with Jesus, the Christ. 


Taken in conjunction with the | 
38th verse, we may interpret “‘ those that were saved ”’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue Friends came together at Millville, Pa., Twelfth 
month 18, to hold Millville Monthly Meeting. We 
were pleased that Isaac Wilson was again with us. 
William U. John first broke the silence, speaking of 
the religious indifference prevalent in so many places. 
He was followed by Isaac Wilson, whose ministerial 
labor “ stirred the pure mind by way of remembrance.” 
After the affairs of the Society had been duly consid- 
ered and acted upon, R. Anna Kester urged the duty 
incumbent on all members of attending the meetings 
for business. 

19th. Friends assembled as a Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing. Isaac’s discourse this day was very instructive, 
and deeply impressed the minds of those present with 
the serious nature and great importance of the truths 
he uttered. At the conclusion of the business before 
the meeting, Thomas C. Wilson called the attention of 
Friends to certain points relating to the liquor ques- 
tion. A parlor meeting was held in the evening at the 
residence of Sarah L. Eves. After a communication 
from Isaac Wilson the way was open for the express- 
ion of thought upon religious and other closely-related 
topics. Several Friends availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. Questions were asked aiming to draw out 
information or opinion on what was presented, to which 
Isaac responded, clearly giving his views upon the dif- 
ferent subjects introduced. 

20th. Shortly after the meeting gathered, Isaac 
arose and began treating upon Light. He pointed out 
the fundamental relation sustained to outward light by 
all living forms, whose developement depends upon its 
power to illuminate and act upon the forces of nature. 
Just so the Divine principle, or light, should enlighten 
the soul life, to promote its growth. As we provide 
windows for our dwellings to let in sunlight, in a figur- 
ative sense, similar means must be employed to admit 
the passage of the Divine light into the soul. These 
windows must be kept clean, that there be nothing to 
obscure the brightness of the Divine light pouring in. 
This is the Inner Light, the Christ power, which by an- 
other figure is described as the blood. Christ lived 
that we might be saved, and not die a spiritual death. 
Wicked men destroyed his physical life because his ex- 
ample and teaching reproved their sinful ways. The 
speaker enlarged upon this theme, making it plain to 
each reflecting mind. The services were closed after 
William U. John had appeared briefly in the ministry, 
and Isaac Wilson had offered a prayer. 

Parting with tendered feelings, may we seek and 
receive the spiritual refreshment which is intended for 
us, and is so necessary to temper our lives, to hold us 
steady in our course, to give us brave hearts amid the 
uncertainties and perplexities of time, and furnish us 
with assurance to face the future. G. J. 

Bear Gap, Pa. 


Lire without friendship is like the sky without the 
sun.—| Cicero. ] 


‘‘ Our influence depends upon what we are rather 
than upon what we do.” 
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PRESENT SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Ever since reading Wayne MacVeagh’s address, 
which was printed in the INTELLIGENCER last summer, 
I have felt a growing desire to call special attention to 
a few of its important statements ; for, while it is all 
unusually excellent, yet there are a few points so fun- 
damentally important in the matter of the irrepressible 
conflict between Capital and Labor, and, withal, points 
so unpopular and so generally misunderstood and de- 
nied, that it is a matter of great encouragement and 
strength to thetcause of Truth to find them voiced by 
one whose word will command so much consideration 
and regard. For there is the same disposition in these 
days, on the part of the “ classes,” to disregard this 
subject, and to turn away from it, that there was in 
other days, on the part of “ Beacon Steeet and the 
Back Bay,” to turn away from the question of Chattel 
Slavery. 

Therefore it behooves Friends, in an especial man- 
ner, to give continued and prayerful thought to the 
labor question until a solution is reached which can- 
not be successfully gainsaid. It is a question of such 


supremely spiritual importance that the Society should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole for its in- 
vestigation, and no conference, general or local, should 
adjourn without disseminating light upon it. 

Speaking of the high ethical ideals which animated 
the founders of our country, MacVeagh says (page 468 


of INTELLIGENCER): “ They will probably always re- 
main unattainable, but they are none the less always 
worth striving and hoping for; and it is as certain as 
anything can be that to keep such ethical ideals con- 
stantly before the minds of the plain people born in 
America, as well as before the minds of the hordes of 
untaught immigrants who are flocking to our shores 
from every quarter of the globe, will have a tendency 
to soften their asperities, to lessen their animosities, 
and to encourage them to bear with greater patience 
the bitter and ever-growing contrast between the lives 
of idleness and luxury which we and those dear to us 
are privileged to lead, and the lives of labor and pov- 
erty which they and those equally dear to them are 
condemned to endure ; for there is now no longer any 
pathway open by which many men who live upon the 
labor of their own hands can hope to pass into the 
class of those who live upon the labor of other men’s 
hands.” ; 

Now is it not our duty, as professing Christians, to 
find out what is the cause of this “ever-growing con- 
trast between luxury and poverty”? Is it not our 
duty, as intelligent people, to know why “ idleness and 
luxury’ go hand in hand, and why “ labor and pov- 
erty’’ are synonymous? And why these conditions 
continue, in spite of the abundant natural resources and 
the marvelous labor-saving machinery of this land and 
age? And since we cannot for a moment admit that 
it is right for one class to live upon the labor of 
another class, is it not also our duty to know what are 
the conditions which make it possible for those who 
do not live upon the labor of their own hands to con- 
trol the product of, and thus “live upon the labor of 
other men’s hands’”’ ? 
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These are bitter, though undeniable, truths. But 
let us not yield to the pessimistic view that any class 
is “ condemned to endure” these hard conditions, or 
that it can be in harmony with the Divine order to 
“encourage them to bear with greater patience” un- 
necessary and avoidable hardships. Let us not leave 
the evolution of better conditions to the slow and 
brutal forces of natural selection, but let us prove our 
claim to Christian intelligence by finding out the trend 
of Nature, and assisting her along the way she is 
leading. This is certainly better than to suffer our- 
selves, or to ‘‘ encourage” others to suffer, those things 
that can and should be improved. 

On page 535 MacVeagh says: “ While it is also 
true that the recompense of such deserving labor, 
while less proportionately, is actually far greater in all 
measures, material and spiritual, than ever before.” 
In other words, the wages for productive labor are a 
smaller proportion than ever before of the value created 
by that labor. 

And yet we wonder why labor has lost its dignity, 
and why the laborer is becoming more and more de- 
graded! Is it not plain that it degrades the laborer 
to earn without getting, just as it degrades the idler to 
get without earning? Is it not imperative for the 
making of a man that he get what he earns, as well as 
that he earns what he gets? Is it not this present 
marked division of society into these two classes of 
Capital and Labor which, by the above rule, cause the 
degradation of both classes? Is it not a false and 
selfish excuse to say there must be capitalists to plan 
industrial affairs? And does not this presumption on 
the part of the few, in monopolizing the planning for 
the many, rob the many of that responsibility for the 
affairs of their own maintenance which is indispensable 
for the making of men? Is not this mdustrial despot- 
ism the growing force which is setting at naught the 
beneficence of our democratic institutious? Is any 
other consistent remedy proposed for the degrading 
effects of overgrown Capitalism than the extension of 
the democratic idea to the control of industrial affairs ? 

Again, on page 467, MacVeagh says: “ For the 
vast multitude who came hither were actuated by the 
desire to secure for all other men the same measure of 
liberty they sought for themselves.’ In other words, 
it was their desire to establish a government on such 
principles as would enable every other man to secure 
for himself ‘the same measure of liberty they sought 
for themselves.”’ 

Here we have the Democratic Idea, the practical 


| application of Christianity andthe Golden Rule to the 


management of the temporal affairs of men. 
Capitalism, in its beneficent beginnings, under the 
safeguards of democratic civil government, contributes 
to the economic independerce of all men, according to 
their individual capacities. But now, overgrown Cap- 
italism has become the despot of the earth; it holds 
all governments in its grasp, and dictates terms to all 
rulers; who are to-day its servants, and in this country 
its creatures also, In its development Capitalism has 
taken the Democratic Idea, which was originally a 
means of mutual helpfulness for all the people, and 
turned it into an engine of self-enslavement for the 
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masses, including probably a large proportion of the 
members of our own Society. 

What has made this great change possible? The 
one word, machinery. The development of machin- 
ery, too extensive and too expensive for every individ- 
ual to acquire and to operate by himself, has led natu- 
rally to the combinations of capital which control the 
world. These industrial combinations have become 
more powerful than the civil governments under whose 
fostering care they have grown; and, to use a homely 
expression, “‘ the tail now wags the dog.” Our mar- 
vellous labor-saving machinery is doing the work of 
men’s hands, and has thus become labor-displacing 
machinery. And it is by the increasing competition 
of this increasing army of displaced labor for work, and 
by the increasing productiveness of machine labor, 
“that the recompense of such deserving labor is less 
proportionately than ever before.” 

These same conditions, on the other hand, enable 
capital to gather to itself ever larger dividends, as is 
so well illustrated in the forty-eight per cent. profit of 
the Standard Oil Trust for the past year, and the fab- 
ulous profits of many other representative concerns. 
These things show how degradation and riches come 
to the idlers who own and control machinery, but do 
not use it, as it also shows how degradation and pov- 
erty come to the workers who use this same machin- 
ery but do not own or control it. As chattel slavery 
degrades both master and slave, so does wage slavery 
degrade both capitalist and laborer ; for the preémi- 
nent concern of the capitalist is not simply to plan use- 
ful industry, but to plan it so as to reap the largest 
possible advantage to himself. In the very nature of 
things this. must degrade both sides. Therefore we 
feel confident in proposing, as the better way, that all 
the people should unite both in using and in owning 
and controlling this machinery which the individual 
cannot own and use by himself. 


This would be Industrial Democracy. This would 
give every person an opportunity to earn the things of 
life according to his individual capacities. It would 
enable every one to earn what he gets, and it would 
prevent those so inclined from getting what they do 
not earn. It would effectually prevent the formation 
of classes of such a nature that one class could live 
upon the efforts of another class. In all these ways 
it would inaugurate conditions that would contribute to 
the cultivation of the Divine side of human life rather 
than to the cultivation of the selfish and animal side, 
as is so sadly the case now. 

Briefly, then, the time has come when we are reap- 
ing the fruits of matured Capitalism, viz., a surplus of 
laborers, a surplus of goods, and at the same time an 
increase of poverty. We are fighting abroad for mar- 
kets for those things which ourfown people have pro- 
duced and are suffering for, but, cannot buy because 
they receive so little wages for the making. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, we are impoverished in spite of 
the production of more than we can consume ; and the 
problem confronting Church and State and School, and 
every well-intentioned member of society, is to formu- 
late a way to use our marvelous labor-saving machin- 
ery, and our boundless natural resources, so that every 
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person shall be enabled to provide himself according 
to his individual capacity, and in ever-increasing meas- 
ure, food and clothing and shelter, and all the other 
things of life. 

We honor the fathers for establishing a State whose 
civil affairs are founded on the principle that “ all gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” In view of the successful result of that 
experiment, and in default of any other remedy for an 
economic chaos and social stagnation, why should we 
not remodel our industrial affairs, and found them all 
on the same principle, that ‘All government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed ?”’ 
For, as I have said before, the method of conducting 
industrial affairs is despotic, and not in any sense of 
the word democratic. No argument is needed to 
prove this other than the statement of the fact that the 
army of laborers in any railroad, mine, factory, or what 
not, have no voice in controlling the conditions under 
which they work. 

Friends are proud of their record in the past as 
champions of the cause of the oppressed and downtrod- 
den chattel slave ; have they the grace and the light and 
the life to make an equally deserving and enduring rec- 
ord now, as champions of the oppressed and down- 
trodden wage slave? This new question demands 
thinkers and leaders who are as bold and fearless to- 
day as were the heroes of abolition days. 

Let us, then, prepare ourselves to show to the 
world, not only that it is not by the blind brute force 
of strikes, or lockouts, or any violence, that the inter- 
ests of the race are properly advanced, but that it is by 
the peaceful means of the intelligent, consistent, and 
persistent use of the ballot, we may usher in a better 
day. 

It has been my desire to show that in these three 
selections MacVeagh has not only indicated the cause 
of our economic chaos and social degeneracy, but that 
he has outlined the remedy. The name of the remedy 
is Socialism. And the only organization in our pro- 
fessing Christian land to day that is consistently urging 
the education and the application of the remedy is the 
Socialist Labor party. It is the desire of my heart 
that the Society of Friends, with its noble history of 
service for humanity, may come again to the front, and 
not longer allow a political party to crowd it out from 
its rightful place of light-bearer to the world; for, if 
our little Society is not a light-bearer, what is it ? 

Northport, L. 1. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


QuEEN WILHELMINA, of the Netherlands, has sent a doll, 
dressed by herself in Dutch national costume, to a bazaar to be 
held in Lisbon on behalf of the children of the Boer refugees 
in Portugal. 


THE plow is the oldest and probably the simplest of agri- 
cultural implements, being represented among the hieroglyphics 
on the ancient tombs of Egypt, dating back more than four 
thousand years. 


SoutH Australia got its first sight of snow in the beginning 
of August of 1901, when, for the first time in about sixty years, 
a fall took place in the populated parts of South Australia. 


ASKAL Cutn, in Thibet, is the lake which lies at a greater 
height than any other in the world. Its level is 16,600 feet. 
The lowest is the Dead Sea—1,200 feet below sea level. 
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Conferences, Assoctations, tc. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—An interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held ‘Twelfth month 22. The 
president, Allen M. Bond, read from the 8th chapter of Romans. 
Response to roll-call showed most of the members present. 
After the reading of the minutes of last meeting, and report of 
executive committee, the exercises for the day were opened by 
Lewis Pidgeon, who read an appropriate selection called 
‘« Fact and Prophecy.”’ 

Edward L. Irish presented a well chosen collection of 
Current Topics, and an exercise prepared by Tacy Branson 
Donig, on ‘‘ Discipline,’’ brought forth much expression, in 
which we were glad to see the younger members showed much 
interest. 

Many of the members being absent at the previous meeting, 
by request Mary S. Lupton read again her very {interesting 
report of the General Conference held at Moorestown, N. J., 
in the Eleventh month, which was much enjoyed by all. 

The time of officers having expired the nominating com- 
mittee made a report, which will be confirmed at the next 
meeting. After a brief silence the meeting closed to convene 
again First month 26, 1go2. Lucite Byrp HAINEs, Sec. 


 ACCOTINK, VA.—The first regular meeting of the Woodlawn 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Anna S. 
Walton, Twelfth month 22, 1901. The president, Charles M. 
Pidgeon, opened the meeting by reading the 12th chapter of 
Romans. Besides a report on Current Topics, a reading by 
Eliza W. Gillingham, and recitations by Dorothy Walton and 
Jane Pidgeon, a paper by Charles Pidgeon opened discussion 
on the question, ‘‘ How can we carry into our daily lives our 
highest ideal of good ?"’ 

The feeling was expressed that perhaps efforts are not 
appreciated, and incidents were given to show how influences 
cause different ideals. ‘‘ We should be careful not to judge 
others unless we take into consideration the circumstances that 
have formed their ideals.”’ 

After the roll-call and a brief silence, the meeting adjourned 
to meet at the home of Warrington Gillingham, First month 
1g, 1902. S. E. Cox, Secretary. 


RIsInG Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of West Nottingham was held in the town hall on 
the afternoon of the 5th of First month. Walter R. Buffington 
opened the meeting by reading a short selection. 

The first paper on the program was by Eugene A. Reynolds. 
The subject considered was ‘‘ Capital Punishment.’’ He said 
that what we want is an education of public sentiment in regard 
to the essential value of human life, which will make it 
impossible for us to permit laws to remain on the statute book 
which authorize the taking of human life under any conditions ; 
and the procurement of that public sentiment depends upon an 
aggressive agitation in its behalf. It is the business of the 
State to put the criminal where for the time being he shall do 
the least possible damage, and in environments where he can 
have the best possible chance to regain his manhood and 
become a useful member of society. 

In the absence of Sarah Buffington her paper was read by 
the president. The subject matter of the paper was principally, 
‘« What games and places of amusement are considered harmful 
from a Friendly standpoint ?"’ One thought was that while 
different Friends hold very different ideas regarding the various 
sports and amusements, surely a safe guide to go by is the 
counsel of each one’s own unseared conscience. 

Two papers having for their subject ‘‘ Theatre-going,’’ were 
read, one being prepared by Aimee Coates, the other by 
Janette Reynolds. The principal thoughts portrayed in these 
papers were that ‘‘ man from his infancy expresses his thoughts 
and feelings by gesture, speech, and imitation ; that the desire 
to give expression to thoughts and feelings is inseparable from 
human nature. What is the difference between reading 
Hamlet and seeing some one impersonate him and hearing that 
person say the words Shakespeare has put into his mouth ? 
No house in itself is bad. It is that which is in it that makes 
it good or bad. So the theatre in itself is harmless. It is that 


which is seen there that may be harmful. Upon the taste of 
the people depends the character of the theatre. 

The papers were all freely commented upon by those 
present, which added much to the interest of the meeting. 

The meeting closed after the customary silence, to meet in 
one month. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Secretary, Aro. fem. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
convened Twelfth month 21, in the lecture-room, the meeting 
being opened by Alice Borton reading the 103d Psalm. Arthur 
C. Smedley from the New York Junior Association, then read 
his paper on Association Work, which was much appreciated 
by all. 

The discussion was opened by Edith Flitcraft and Cornelia 
Woolman. The latter said it is a great mistake to talk so 
much about the young people being in the First-day School, 
the Association, and the meeting. They ought naturally to be 
in all these places and no account be made of it. 

Several other remarks were made. The attendance was 
much larger than usual. H. G. B., Secretary. 


' 

BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the usual place on First-day afternoon, First 
month 5, with the newly elected officers in their places, William 
P. Bonner chairman, and Rachel Knight secretary. The 
meeting was opened by Sarah W. Knight reading the 8th 
Psalm. The subject of having an illustrated lecture on Jamaica 
was discussed, and left in the hands of the Executive Committee 
for action. 

An original paper by Rachel Knight on ‘‘ The Old Testa- 
ment,’’ was then read, and proved most interesting. She spoke 
of the Bible as being made by men for men. The Old 
Testament is valuable as it marks the Bible's beginning—its 
childhood, not its manhood. Through its polytheism we come 
to monotheism. There is much here that repels us because 
the eternal life was unknown ; all was supposed to end with 
this earthly life. And so all throught the Old Testament we 
see a moral and spiritual progress, the culmination being 
reached in the New Testament. 

The question, ‘‘Why are Friends opposed to Secret 
Societies ?'’ was to claim attention at this meeting, but in the 
absence of Percival Woodin, who was to open’ the discussion, 
it was deferred. A. C. 


West CHESTER, PaA.—The monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held First month 1, 1tg02. The 
meeting was opened by the president, Lewis K. Stubbs, read- 
ing the seventh chapter of Matthew. Without the formality of 
roll-call, sentiments appropriate to the new year were given by 
many of the members. 

The current events were given by Anna B. Smedley. 
Esther Baldwin gave a reading entitled, ‘‘ The Wee Tay 
Table.’ <A talk on ‘‘ The New Leaf,’’ by Eleanor Sharples, 
unfolded many new thoughts for the coming year, and showed 
the need of law as well as liberty insociety. Ella M. Ehinger 
closed the evening's program with original and quoted 
thoughts on the new year, also giving an account of the way in 
which this holiday was observed by the different nations. 

The business of the meeting was then taken up. After a 
short silence the meeting adjourned. ca ar a 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

A SPECIAL meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Union is 
called to meet at Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth- 
day evening, the 24th instant, at8 p. m. A fuller announcement 
is given elsewhere, under ‘‘ Notices.’’ ‘The meeting is im- 
portant. 


There was a good attendance at Chicago Central Meeting, 
First month 5. Clifford J. Ellis and Allen J. Flitcraft each 
spoke briefly, the import of which bore largely on self-examin- 
ation. Has the past year left us freighted with sheaves golden, 
ready for the Master's reaping? And what will the harvest be 
at close of the present one? M, Ey Ws 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 





North Wales. 






—until he resigned the work to Edward Grubb, last summer. 
He has our deep sympathy in this great loss 







Wales, not far from Colwyn Bay. 









Barre, Pa., Record refers to his coming to that city in 1839. 
He was in poor health, and set out for the Wyoming Valley 
for recreation. ‘‘ He was two days and three nights, lacking 
three hours, on the journey, going to Harrisburg on the old 
Columbia railroad and coming to Wilkes-Barre by packet on 
the canal. Mr. Morgan was much impressed with Wilkes- 
Barre. It was then a village of 1,200 inhabitants, had an 
abundance of foliage in its confines, while mountains and plains 
were covered with almost a virgin forest. Several weeks were 
spent in fishing in the Susquehanna and moderate hunting 
about the fields and mountains. Mr. Morgan being in the 


pursuit of health, when the frosts came he had entirely re- 
covered." 







































Wilkes-Barre has now over 50,000 inhabitants (51,710 by 
the census of 1900). Its growth in Charles Morgan's life-time 
was very impressive. ‘‘ His life was eminently an active one. 
He had a keen insight into the affairs of business, and the 
commercial house which he founded is now one of the most 
prominent in this section. His stories of the early days were 
most interesting — stories of the days of the stage coach andthe 
wood fire, when Wyoming Valley's great industry (coal) was 
still undeveloped. He often remarked that it is difficult to 


comprehend all that has taken place in the years that he has 
lived here.”’ 




































































Charles B. Lamborn, well known in connection with rail- 
roads in the West, especially the Northern Pacific, died in 
New York City on the 2d instant, in his 64th year. He had 
lived there since 1895. He was born near Kennett Square, 
Pa., the son of Robert and Rachel Peirce Lamborn. His wife, 


Emma T., was the sister of Bayard Taylor, the poet and 
traveller. 



























































Gur friend Benjamin Rogers, of Pendleton, Indiana, and 
his wife, left Philadelphia on the 7th instant for their winter 
home in West Florida, at Braidentown, on the Gulf coast, 
south of Tampa. They will remain probably until the middle 


of Fourth month. They have an orange grove there, and are 
planting more trees. 


























Our friends Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash, with Lydia A. and 
Eliza H. Schofield, are expecting to leave Philadelphia in a 
few days for Aiken, S. C., on a visit to Martha Schofield, ex- 
pecting to remain there a few weeks. ‘‘ Founder's Day "’ at 
the Aiken School occurs soon, and is to be duly commemorated. 



































FRIENDS’ HOME SUPPER. 

In this issue appears the advertisement of the Anaual Oyster 
Supper of the Friends’ Home for Children (4011 Aspen street), 
which will be held at Mosbach’s Hall, 1207 North : 3th street, 
(Philadelphia), on Sixth-day evening, First month 24, from 5 
to 8 p. m. 

This institution is doing a good work and is greatly in need 
of funds, and while tickets only cost $1.00, this is one of the 









































Those who secure tickets as early as possible will thereby help 
this excellent charity. 



















says, has increased forty per cent. since 1897. 


The advance 
during the past year amounted to 6.2 per cent. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





A NOTICE elsewhere announces the decease of Anne Bryan, 
wife of our friend William Edward Turner, of Colwyn Bay, 


Nor He is known to many of our readers by his ed- 
itorial charge of the British Friend during several years past 


The decease oc- 
curred at Llandudno, a seaside resort on the north coast of 


Speaking of the death of Charles Morgan, the Wilkes- 


Clothing,’’ etc., for assistance in its work at this season. 
officers are: Sarah M. Ogden, president, Riverton, N. J. ; 


of the members, or forwarded direct to the treasurer. 


tions. in goods, trimmings, shoes, etc., may be addressed to 
methods of raising money for the maintenance of the Home. 


JACKSONVILLE REBUILDING. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I THOUGHT there would be many Friends interested in hearing 
about the vast amount of territory that was burned over in this 
city the 3d of last May. We are at the Hotel Windle, in the 
centre of the burnt district, which runs one mile and a half 
each way from this hotel, and nearly two miles back from the 
river front. It is marvelous to see the people’s energy ; such 
beautiful and substantial buildings are replacing the old 
structures all over the burnt district, beautiful homes devoid of 
fine trees that made this southern city so attractive. 

The only tree that withstood the intense heat was the 
‘palmetto. At this time the young lilacs are just budding out. 
In another month, the avenues will be more attractive with 
their clothes of green. It is very cold here at this time, the 
buildings not being fitted up with heating apparatus. 

First month 2, 1902. REBECCA B. NICHOLSON. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 

EVEVENTH MONTH 25, Ig01, about 2 o'clock p. m., guests 
began to arrive at the home of Joshua L. Mills, Mt. Palatine, 
Illinois, in honor of his eighty years, and in loving friendship 
to make this milestone of his life a memorable one. Those 
present from a distance included President Albert K. Taylor, 
Andrew H. Mills, and Arvilla M. Mills, of Decatur, Illinois ; 
Elwood Trueblood, of Salem, Indiana ; Esther R. Mills and 
Myra Vale, Chicago ; Mrs. Mary Sutherland, Normal ; David 
Wilson, Wenona; Isaac Wierman and wife, Lostant; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hayslip, Granville ; Mr. and Mrs. Lyle H. Durley, 
Mr. William Patterson, and Mrs. Adam Deck, Hennepin ; 
Williani Bosley, Cottage Hill. From the neighborhood there 
were many friends and relatives. Joshua's daughter Eva and 
husband, who o¢gcupy and make his home, had planned for 
the entertainment of the guests, who were fifty-three in all, 
besides their own family. The eighty years were twice counted 
by beautiful carnations, whose fragrance filled the pleasant 
rooms. The brightness typified the loving remembrance of 
fond hearts. There were other tokens of tender regard from 
President Taylor, Andrew H. Mills, Judge McNabb, and 
others, besides sixteen letters from distant friends. A pen and 
ink sketch, illustrating ‘‘A Wagoner of the Alleghenies,’’ the 
steamboat ‘‘ Lehigh’ in 1840, the ‘‘ First Friends’ Meeting- 
House,"’ the ‘‘ Log Cabin and After Home," and the “‘ Eighty 
Milestones,’’ executed by H. K. Smith, and presented by 
himself and wife, was very much appreciated by the recipient. 
Mrs. Sutherland was assisted by Mrs. Bumgarner and 
daughter Ethel and Alice E. Tomlinson. 

At 5 o'clock a hush fell upon all, who gathered close in 
silence while in touching and beautiful prayer a dear friend 
from Indiana thanked God for the life and friendship of the 
man who stood with bowed head beside him, for the beautiful 
testimonials of love and regard, and asked of the Heavenly 
Father that the further way of coming years be calm and 
peaceful and as full of good works. * 


RELIEF OF CITY POOR. 


AN appeal has been issued by the ‘‘ Female Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with 


The 
Edith N. Brubaker, secretary, 105 N. 34th St. ; Cornelia N. 


Wright, treasurer, 3309 Baring St., Philadelphia. 


A report of work done says: ‘‘ During the past season we 


prepared 3,053 garments for distribution, and paid to poor - 
women $733 for making a large portion of them."’ 


Subscriptions and donations in money may be sent to any 
Dona- 


‘‘Female Association,’’ etc., care of Benjamin Walton, 152 
N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Payments by members, 58 in number, amounted to $193, 


‘« WHERE’ER we seek Thee, Thou art found, 
And every place is hallowed ground.”’ 
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BROTHERHOOD. 


Be kind and be patient, my brother, 
For others must bear with you ; 

And please don't censure another 
For the very same things you do. 


We've all got sorrows and burdens, 
We've all got faults to confess, 
‘Tis not so much clothes and professions, 
As conduct and spirit that bless. 
—Selected. 


From an Address by Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, Mass., before 
the American Historical Association, Washington, D. C. 


Tuat a dependency is not merely a possession, but a 
trust, a trust forthe future, for itself and for humanity, 
is accepted by us in this debate as a postulate. Ac- 
cordingly, our dependencies are in no wise to be ex- 
ploited for the general benefit of the alien owner, or 
that of individual components of that owner, but they 
are to be dealt with in a large and altruistic spirit with 
an unselfish view to their own utmost development, 
materially, morally, and politically. 

Assuming the correctness of the proposition I have 
just formulated, a corollary follows from it. 1 submit 
that there is not an instance in all recorded history, 
from the earliest precedent to that now making, where 
a so-called inferior race or community has been ele- 
vated in its character, or made self-sustaining and self- 
governing, or even put on the way to that result, 
through a condition of dependency or tutelage. I say 
“inferior race,” but I fancy I might state the proposi- 
tion even more broadly. I might, without much dan- 
ger, assert that the condition of dependency, even for 
communities of the same race and blood, always exer- 
cises an emasculating and deteriorating influence. | 
would undertake, if called upon, to show also that this 
rule is invariable—that, from the inherent and funda- 
mental conditions of human nature, it has known and 
can know no exceptions. This truth also I would 
demonstrate from well-nigh innumerable examples, 
that of our own colonial period among the number. 
In our case, it required a century to do away in our 
minds and hearts with our dependential traditions. 
The civil war, and not what we call the Revolution, 
was our real war of independence. 

If history teaches anything in this regard it is that 
race elevation—the capacity, in a word, for political 
self-control—cannot be imparted through tutelage. 
Moreover, the milder, the more paternal, kindly, and 
protective the guardianship, the more emasculating it 
will prove. A “ wise and salutary neglect” is the 
more beneficent policy; for with races as with 
individuals, a state of dependency breeds the spirit of 
dependency. Take Great Britain for instance. That 
people, working at it now consecutively through three 
whole centuries,after well-nigh innumerable experiences 
and as many costly blunders. Great Britain has, | 
say, developed a genius for dealing with dependencies, 
for the government of “ inferior races” ; a genius far 
in advance of anything the world has seen before. 
Yet my contention is that, to-day, after three rounded 
centuries of British rule, the Hindus, the natives of 
India, in spite of all material, industrial, and educational 
;mprovements—roads, schools, justice, and peace—are 
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in 1900 less capable of independent and ordered self- 
government than they were in the year 1600, the year 
when the East India Company was incorporated under 
a patent of Elizabeth. What is true of India is true 
of Egypt. Schools, roads, irrigation, law and order, 
and protection from attack, she has them all— 
‘* But what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail ?"’ 

The capacity for self-government is not acquired in 
that school. 

Briefly stated, the historical deduction would seem 
to be somewhat as follows: Where a race has in it- 
self, whether implanted there by nature or as the result 
of education, the elevating instinct and energy, the ca- 
pacity of mastership, a state of dependency will tend 
to educate that capacity out of existence; and the 
more beneficent, paternal, and protecting the guardian 
power is, the more pernicious its influence becomes. 
In such cases, the course most beneficial in the end to 
the dependency, now as a century ago, would be that 
characterized by “a wise and salutary neglect.” 
Where, however, a race is, for any cause, not possessed 
of the innate saving capacity, being stationary or deca- 
dent, a state of dependency, while it may improve 
material conditions, tends yet further to deterio- 
rate the spirit and to diminish the capacity of self-gov- 
ernment ; if severe, it brutalizes ; if kindly, it ener- 
vates. History records no instance in which it devel- 
ops and strengthens. 

Following yet further the teachings of experience, 
we are thus brought to a parting of the ways, a part- 
ing distinct, unmistakable. Heretofore the policy of 
the United States, as a nationality, has, so far as the 
so-called inferior races are concerned, been confined in 
its operation to the North American continent ; but, as 
a whole and in its large aspects, it has been well de- 
fined and consistent. We have proceeded on the 
theory that all government should in the end rest on 
the consent of the governed ; that any given people is 
competent to govern itself in some fashion, and that, 
in the long run, any fashior of self-imposed govern- 
ment works better results than will probably be worked 
by a government imposed from without. In other 
words, the American theory has been that, in the pro- 
cess of nature, and looking to ultimate, perhaps remote, 
conditions, any given people, not admitting of assimila- 
tion, will best work out its destiny when left free to 
work it out in its own way. 


THE declaration in the President's message that Hawaii 
ought to be a land of small farms, tilled by ‘the owners, is 
another triumph for Judge Abram Humphreys, of Honolulu. 
And it seems to be regarded so in the islands. The old oli- 
garchy stands for a system of large plantations, owned by syn- 
dicates and worked by Chinese or Japanese labor.—[Spring- 
field Republican. } 


Tue telephone exchange of C eveland, Ohio, has instituted 
an information bureau, from which subscribers may ask and 
receive whatever knowledge they wish that can be supplied 
from a large reference library. During the six months of its 
operation it is said to have demonstrated its value. 


OnE of the latest acquisitions of the Botanical Gardens at 
Kew (England) is a specimen of the original flower from which 
all cultivated chrysanthemums have been developed. This 
flower is known as the Chrysanthemum Jndicum, and the only 
surviving plants of it exist in remote parts of China. 
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Consumption Curable by Open Air. 

THE Consul of the United States at Lyons, France, J. C. 
Covert, has sent to the State Department the report recently 
made of a commission of experts appointed by the French Par- 
liament, who have been investigating the subject of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, —consumption. 


M. Amodru, author of the report, says 150,000 people 
die of consumption in France. ‘‘It’is not the breath of the 
consumptives that transmits the disease,’ he declares. ‘‘ The 
air that he expels does not contain the ge ms ; it is the saliva, 
dried and reduced to dust, that is generally the agent of con- 
tagion."’ Itis demonstrated that this dried saliva clings to the 
walls, the furniture, and the floor of the patient's room for 
years. Yet sunlight in a few hours destroys the bacilli 
Among the precautions urged is the prevention of expectora- 
tion and compulsion of profuse sprinkling before sweeping. 

‘* Alcohol makes the best bed for tuberculosis,’’ is a quo- 
tation from Professor Landouzy, used in the report. The De- 
partments of France which are the greatest centres for tuber- 
culosis are almost always those in which there is the greatest 
consumption of alcohol. 

The report declares consumption is curable at all stages. 
Pure air, such as is found on the seashore and on high moun- 
tains is the best remedy for consumption. In order that this 
remedy be effective it should be continuous ; the patient should 
not only keep his windows and doors open night and day, but 
should persevere in this air cure for a long time. 


Letters From Three Cities. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
A GENTLEMAN who has been in a position to employ large 
numbers of educated young men in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, says he has become accustomed to three distinct 
types of the letter of introduction. 


In Boston : ‘‘ Permit me to introduce Mr. Jones, who gradu- 
ated with highest honors in classics and political economy at 
Harvard, and later took a degree at Berlin, He speaks and 
writes French and German, and if you employ him | am sure 
his learning will make his services extremely valuable to you."’ 

In New York: ‘‘ The bearer, Mr. Brown, is the young fel- 
low who took hold of Street & Company’s Chicago branch 
when it was so run down, a few years ago, and built it up to a 
hundred thousand a year. He also made a great hit as Jack- 
son & Company's representative in London. He's a hustler, 
all right, and you'll make no mistake if you take him on.”’ 

In Philadelphia : ‘‘ Sir: Allow me the honor to introduce 
Mr. Rittenhouse Penn. His grandfather on his mother's side 
was a colonel in the Revolution, and on his father’s side he is 
connected with two of the most exclusive families in our city. 
He is relatéd by marriage with the Philadelphia lady who mar- 
ried Count Taugenichts, and his family has always lived on 
Spruce street, If you should see fit to employ him, | feel cer- 
tain that his desirable social connections would render him of 
great value to you.’’ 


Nobel and His Prizes. 
A PARTICULARLY interesting article in the Review of Reviews, 
this month, is that on Alfred Nobel, the man whose great 


‘«prizes’’ have recently been awarded. 
Stockholm, October 21, 1833. 


He was born at 
His father, Emanuel Nobel, 
was a manufacturer of explosives. The son, Alfred, perfeqged 
nitro-glycerine in the form we call dynamite in 1876, recovering 
thus ‘‘ the lost hammer of Thor."’ In the last ten years of his 
life, twelve thousand work-people were employed in the Nobel 
works making it. 

His fortune at his death, in 1896, was estimated at $9,000, - 
ooo. He had never married. The disposition of his money 
had been carefully considered. He had told his relatives he 
would not leave it to them. He considered that the effect of 
possessing wealth without having worked for it is to beget 
idleness, and check the disposition to personal initiative. He 


said to a friend: ‘1 could never leave anything to a man of 
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action. I should expose him to the temptation of ceasing to 
work. But I would willingly help a dreamer who might have 
got into difficulties."’ 

The award of the prizes this year was the first. Hereafter 
they will be awarded annually. The fifth one is for ‘‘the man 
who shall have done the most or the best work for the fraternity 
of nations, the suppression or reduction of standing armies, and 
the formation and propagation of peace congresses." 

Dr. Henri Dunant, chief founder of the Red Cross Society, 
undoubtedly did by it much for the ‘fraternity of nations.’’ 
He gets half of the prize, his share being $20,212. At the 
time it was awarded him he was reported to be in a Swiss 
hospital ill and destitute. Frederic Passy, of Paris, who 
received the other half of this prize, is eighty years old, and has 
been a peace worker since he was a young man. 


Dead of igor. 


THE list of those who died in the year 1go1 includes many 
distinguished persons. 


Among them were Queen Victoria, of England, and 
ex-President Benjamin Harrison, of the United States. Others 
of note in this country were Congressman Boutelle of Maine, 
ex-Senator White of California, Maurice Thompson of Indiana, 
Charles P. Clark of the New Haven railroad, General Fitz-John 
Porter of New Jersey, ex-Governor Tanner of Illinois, ex- 
Governors Cheney and Bushel of New Hampshire, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, Senator Kyle of South Dakota, John Fiske, of Cam- 
bridge, General Daniel Butterfield of New York, Judge Jere 
Wilson of Washington, ex-Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota, 
and Prof. J. H. Thayer of Cambridge. 


Philadelphia Times. 

THE first article in the series (in Scribner's Magazine), gives 
many of Mr. Vanderlip’s conversations with M. de Witte, the 
Russian Finance Minister. The views of this acutely observant 
statesman are of rare interest. He believes that the United 
States is going on at a pace to lead the world, ‘‘ but something 
will happen.’’ He does not know what it will be, but he thinks 
that our colonial policy wili sooner or later lead to a burdensome 
standing army, and will otherwise put handicaps upon us, so 
that our advancement will be less swift. Europe, he declares, 
was honestly glad to see us go into the Philippines, and if that 
step shall have the result M. de Witte foresees we shall be 
honestly sorry that we ever started down the expansionist road, 
courting all the perils which such a policy involves for other 
nations. Europe’s only hope is that we shall suffer a check in 
our career, as by tying around our necks the millstone of 
militarism which holds back continental countries in the race 
with their young and robust rival in America. 





Problems. 


LOOKING at the table of contents in a current magazine, the 
first thing to attract attention was the word ‘‘ problems.’’ We 
seem to be in that stage of transition when the word ‘ prob- 
lem '’ describes the tasks we have before us. The common use 
of the word, as applied to religion, education, sociology, ques- 
tions of government and international relations, is good ; for, 
while it indicates a mood of suspense, it does not indicate dis- 
couragement. It shows that we have reached a point in evo- 
lution where we begin to see what has happened to bring us up 
to our present position, and what is required of us in order to 
continue the process in the right way. 

It indicates, to be sure, that we do not know just what lies 
before us, nor what is the right method to be pursued. Every- 
thing is a problem, but a problem is something that can be 
solved. However difficult it is, we know that it has laws 
which can be learned and applied, and that, when the right 
point is reached in our knowledge, the difficult question will no 
longer be a problem, but a ‘‘ solution '’ which can be applied 
with certainty in the conduct of affairs. —[Christian Register. ] 
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Report on Woman Suffrage. 


Dr. FERNAND DescHAmps, secretary of the Sociological So- 
ciety of Belgium, lately came to this country to investigate 
woman suffrage. He is a Catholic. He talked with Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who told him that equal suffrage in the West- 
ern States worked well, and with Cardinal Gibbons, who told 
him it worked badly. 

‘When the Cardinal said that, I smiled inwardly,"’ said 
Dr. Deschamps, ‘‘for | had just come back from the equal 
suffrage States, and | knew better.’" He had questioned 
Catholic priests, and ministers of various denominations, law- 
yers and doctors, and men and women in different walks of 
life, in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Kansas. ‘‘In all my 
investigations,’’ he said, ‘‘1 found only two persons who said 
equal suffrage had any bad effect upon the family. Those 
were one Catholic priest and one German saloon-keeper. 
Even in Utah the Roman Catholic bishop told me that, while 


woman suffrage was rather contrary to his feelings as a matter® 


of sentiment, yet he must acknowledge that he had never 
known or heard of any harm resulting from it."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE elections in Cuba took place last week, and passed off 
quietly. The vote was small, as there was practically no con- 
test for President. Thomas Estrada Palma, a Cuban who has 
lived in this country, at Central Valley, N. Y., for eighteen 
years past, was the ‘‘ nationalist’’ candidate, and was favored 
by General Gomez. He has fifty-five electors. General Bar- 
tolome Maso, who was called the :‘ democratic’’ candidate, 
withdrew from the contest, and most of his supporters did not 
vote. He has eight eleciuis. 

Ir seems that the outbreak of war between Chile and 
Argentina, which appeared so imminent, has been averted, for 
the present, at least. A Valparaiso (Chile) dispatch says that 
the protocol signed between the two countries was conveyed to 
Buenos Ayres by Senor Portela, the Argentine minister to 
Chile (who left Chile Twelfth month 29), and that it will be ac- 
cepted by Argentina. ‘The calling out of the Chilean reserves 
has been postponed. 

GERMANY'S naval ‘‘ demonstration’’ against Venezuela is 
ostensibly made to enforce the collection of debts due to Ger- 
mans, and will not be pressed, it is said, while the present in- 
ternal war continues in Venezuela. The President, Castro, 
who refuses payment, and against whom the revolutionary 
efforts are directed, appears to be in serious straits. A steam- 
ship, the Libertador, from Europe, has landeda large cargo of 
war supplies on the Venezuelan coast for the revolutionists. 

A rIcH Englishman, Sir Ernest Cassel, who made his for- 
tune in Egyptian financiering, has given King Edward of Eng- 
land $1,000,000 for charitable or utilitarian purposes, and the 
King has decided to devote it to a sanitarium for consump- 
tives,—the ‘‘open air'’ treatment. It will accommodate one 
hundred patients. Twelve of the beds are to be reserved for 
wealthy sufferers, while the remainder will be for those who are 
only able to afford a small fee. The King has appointed an 
advisory committee, composed of leading physicians, and prizes 
of £500, £200, and £100, respectively, have been offered for 
the best essays on, and plans for, the construction of the sani- 
tarium. The competition is open to medical men of all nation- 
alities. 

Tue National Woman Suffrage Association has extended an 
invitation to the woman suffragists of the world to meet in 
Washington, D, C., February 12 to 18 inclusive, where in con- 
nection with its Annual Meeting an International Woman Suf- 
frage Conference will be held. Fourteen great nations of the 
world now have either well defined woman suffrage movements 
or well organized Woman Suffrage Associations, and these have 
been all invited. Seven of them, England, Canada, Australia, 
India, Russia, Germany, and Sweden have promised to send 
delegates, and the invitation is awaiting action at the regular 
meeting of official boards in Norway, France, and Holland. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
THE new Pennsylvania law, making void the marriage of 
first cousins, went into operation on the Ist instant. 


Mayor Low of New York is reported to have sold half a 
million dollars’ worth of stocks in various corporations with 
which the city might have financial dealings during his admin- 
istration. 


THE old ‘ Liberty Bell,’’ of Philadelphia, one of the fea- 
tures of Independence Hall, was taken through the city on 
parade on the 4th instant, and on the 6th started for the 
Charleston Exhibition. 


Ir is estimated that this month's dividend and interest dis- 
bursements at New York alone will aggregate $150,000,000, 
and with Boston and Philadelphia included. over $200,000, 000. 
This is the highest sum ever known, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Ohio, succeeded in raising $300,000 by 
the enc of the year in order to secure a conditional gift of 
$200,000 from John D. Rockefeller. There was $38,000 still 
needed on the last day, December 31, and by hard work sub- 
scriptions for this were secured. 


By a ministerial edict, issued on the 31st ult., a large part 
of Russia, including St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other cities, 
was placed under more stringent military law. ‘‘ The author- 
ities fear disorder, on account of the industrial depression."’ 
There is unusual distress among the people. 


Tue steamship Wad/a Wad/a, from San Francisco for Puget 
Sound ports, was sunk on the morning of the 2nd inst., after 
colliding with an unknown sailing vessel off the California 
coast. Allon board not hurt by the collision succeeded in 
taking to the life boats and rafts, where later most of them 
were rescued. 


Four men convicted of burglary in North Carolina have 
been sentenced to death by the trial court and the supreme 
court has affirmed the validity of the sentence. Thus we shall 
soon have the spectacle of four-men being hanged for burglary 
and not murder. That State is the only one in the Union 
which makes a capital offense of that crime. 


TuHeE Northern Pacific railway is preparing to shorten its 
main line in Washington by gg miles, by building the Lind- 
Ellensburg cut-off across Yakima valley. This cut-off will be 
110 miles long and will save a wide detour to the south, which 
the main line now takes from Lind to North Yakima and thence 
north to Ellensburg. The work will cost about $4,000,000. 


WHILE the estimated cost of the Nicaragua Canal is 
$190,000,000, the possibility is that it will cost much more. 
When the Siberian railroad was begun ten years ago, its cost 
was estimated at 350 million rubles but a year ago it had al- 
ready cost 780,000,000 rubles, and it cannot be finished short 
of a round billion, or roughly, in our money, $500,000,000. 


James M. GurFey, of Pittsburg, prominent in oil produc- 
tion, has given a contract for a very large oil-refinery to be 


built at Port Arthur, Texas. It will be one of the largest in 
the country ‘‘ independent ’’ of the Standard Trust. The lo- 
cation of the Texas oil fields near shipping ports, making short 
pipe-lines practicable, introduces a new condition of great im- 
portance into the oil business. 


LABOR agents from the Northwest are working among the 
North Carolina negroes, and by spring a large movement of 
the blacks toward the western farms is anticipated. Within the 
State there is reported to be a steady drift among the colored 
people from the country to the towns seeking work in the to- 
bacco factories and saw-mills which alone, among manufactur- 
ing industries, are open to them. 


CHARLES F. GAMMON, who is superintendent of colporteurs 
in Northern China, forthe American Bible Society, has written 
a letter to the Society, alleging that the Chinese Government is 
making preparations for a great war, ‘‘ to shake off European 
domination.'’ He thinks that ‘‘ within ten years, and possi- 
bly within five, a war will ensue the like of which the world has 
never known.’’ (But has the name of the writer anything to 
do with the character of the story ?) 
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The lamp with 


1S 


wrong chimney 
like a letter without 


a stamp: Don’t 


Po. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 


MODERN RAILWAY TRAVEL TO 
FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 
THE gratitude of tourists who appreciate 
the height of luxury in railway travel is 
due in no small measure to the Southern 


Railway system. Their line of operation 


is the great highway that leads by Wash- 
ington, D. C., to and through the Southern 
States. Year by year they have adopted 
every improvement that could add in any 
way to the comfort of that army of visitors 
who make their winter home in the vast 
territory covered by its network of lines. 

An example of the superb trains operated 
by the Company is the ‘‘ Southern’s Palm 
Limited,’’ which runs between New York, 
Philadelphia and St. Augustine every day, 
except Sunday, during the winter months. 
This magnificent train will be inaugurated 
January 14, 1902, leaving Philadelphia at 
3.16 p. m. It runs through solid from 
New. York to St. Augustine, excepting one 
drawing-room sleeping-car which is 
detached at Blackville, S. C., and runs to 
Augusta, for the accommodation of 
travellers to this popular resort, and Aiken, 
S.C. The train is composed of Pullman 
composite, compartment cars, drawing- 
room sleeping-cars, library, observation 
and dining cars. 

Two other fast daily limited trains are 
operated, carrying through Pullman draw- 
ing-room sleeping cars New York and 
Philadelphia to Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Charleston, Augusta, Asheville, 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Memphis, New Orleans, affording 
excellent service to Florida, Mexico, and 
the Pacific Coast. Dining car service on 
all through trains. The popular route to 
Pinehurst, N. C., Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars Washington to Pinehurst, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. New 
York to Thomasville, Ga., Pullman draw- 
ing-room sleeping cars every Thursday 
commencing January 9. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 


information. 


FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* A special meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
Streets (Room No. 1), on Sixth-day, First 
month 24, 1902, at 8 p. m. 

It is especially desired that all the First- 
day Schools belonging to the Union should 
be represented ; and all Friends interested 
in the continuance of the Union as an 
adjunct to First-day School work are 
earnestly invited to attend. 

ROBERT PEARSON, Clerk. 





*,* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Wilmington, Del., on 
First-day, First month 19, 1902, at 2.30 
p- m. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*,* A circular meeting under the care of 
a committee of Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Kennett Square, on First- 
day, First month 12. To convene at 2 
o'clock p. m. 
O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 





*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to visit smaller meetings 
has made the following appointments : 
First MONTH, 1902 : 

ig. Green Street, 10.30 a.m. 

26. Fair Hill, 3.30 p.m, 

AQuiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,.* Friends and others wishing to attend 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at Water- 
ford, Va., First month 20, will take the 
cars in Washington, at Sixth Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Ask for ‘‘Friends’ 
tickets,’’ to Paeonian Springs. Trains 
leave at 9 a. m., and 4.30 p. m._ Tickets 
issued 17th and 18th this month good 
until 25. Carriages in waiting for Friends 
at Paeonian Springs. 





*.* A Conference under care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting will be held in Kennett 
Square, the 19th of First month, 1902, at 
2.30 o'clock. It is hoped that Dr. O. 
Edward Janney will give the address. 
Definite next week. 

ELMA M. PRESTON. 


Wu TinG-FAnG, the Chinese minister to 
Washington, was exploring an art gallery 
there, when he saw a portrait of Li Hung 
Chang. ‘‘ It does not look like him,”’ said 
the Oriental diplomat. ‘‘ But it is only a 
three-quarters view,’’ urged an artist who 
stood near. ‘‘It does not look three- 
quarters like him,’’ retorted Minister Wu, 
as he passed on.—[Chicago Chronicle. } 


Dr. WutzporrFF of the German Imperial 
Health Department has lately made exten- 
sive researches which show that there has 
been a decided increase in recent years in 
Germany, as in other European countries, 
in the prevalence of cancer. 


THE camel path which for centuries 
has formed the only connettion between 
Jerusalem and Nabius (Sychem) has at 
last been made into a carriage road nearly 
twenty feet wide. 
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Will keep them apouietaly malsure and 
acid proof. Pure Refined 2 is also 
n a dozen 


useful i 


ber ways about the 


ot 
Full directions in each 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 





THOMASVILLE SERVICE, 
ERN RAILWAY. 


COMMENCING January g the Southern 
Railway in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will operate a through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car on 
Thursday of each week to Thomasville, 
Ga., without change. This special car will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
on Thursdays at 6.05 p. m., and arrive 
Thomasville 9.10 p. m. the next day. The 
Southern Railway Florida Express on 
which train this special car is carried also 
has dining-car service. Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will furnish all information. 


SOUTH- 


‘‘ THERE can be no denying that the 
human foot is ugly, and a woman's foot is 
uglier than a man’s,"’ said a Philadelphia 
artist yesterday, apropos of a discussion 
about models. ‘‘ This is largely owing to 
tight, high-heeled shoes. The next 
generation of women will not be afflicted 
in this way, thanks to a more sensible 
style of footgear. The weight of the body 
is now thrown where nature intended it 
should be. Moreover, with the flat shoe, 
a woman is enabled to stand erect. She 
doesn’t pitch forward in that idiotic way 
that used to be popular when the Grecian 
bend was an adjunct of the high heel. But 
best of all, her foot isn’t being cramped 
and squeezed until it becomes positively 
ugly.’’—[Philadelphia Record. ] 


WE were pleased to hear from the fore- 
man of the Cobbling Shop that one of his 
first pupils, who had since moved to 
Florida, had opened a shop of his own 
there, and had two boys working with him. 
It is encouraging to know that they are 
putting the knowledge gained here to a 
practical use.—[Laing School Visitor ] 


THE biggest hole ever dug in solid rock 
is the second wheel pit of the Niagara 
Falls Company, which is 463 feet 8 inches 
long, 178% inches deep and 18% feet 
wide. The rock changesin character four 
times from top to bottom. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
Carpenters, Bui_pers, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race}, Philad’a, Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. u. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


eon F riends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busiwass Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


A PHILADELPHIA reporter who inter- 
viewed a ‘‘ bartender’’ was told that by 
consequence of many drinking persons 
‘* swearing off'’ at New Year, the income 
at the bar was much affected. ‘A good 
many people,’’ the bartender said, ‘‘ seem 
to think that the New Year's swear-off 
custom is all talk. In reality it is a very 
serious matter, as the cash register will 
show. If these fellows who stop short 
when the clock strikes 12 would only stick 
to their resolutions, the dealer in wet goods 
would have to shut up shop and go out of 
business. The trouble with them is they 
don’t stick. Their periods of sobriety last 
from two days to two months—seldom 
longer than that. The first week of the 
new year always shows a big drop in the 
bar receipts. It is the low-water mark. 
After that business picks up gradually until 
along in the latter part of February, you 
might think that there never had been such 
a thing as a New Year's swear-off.”’ 





NOTABLE COLORED MEN. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON is well known 
as the president of an industrial institute. 
But there are others who, in their several 
departments, are as advanced as he. 
Charles W.Chesnutt is an author,a novelist. 


| Paul Laurence Dunbar is a poet. a dialect 


poet. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois is a 
sociologist. 

Henry O. Tanner, of whom we wish to 
give particulars, is an artist, residing in 
Paris, where no color line or race prejudice 
is drawn, and his paintings are attracting 
attention in Europe. His “Raising of 
Lazarus "’ hangs in the Luxemburg Palace, 
and he is considered a sure winner of a 
post-mortem place in the Louvre, in which 


no painting of a living artist is ever hung. 


Mr. Tanner is a pronounced man religious- | 


ly. He is the son of Right Rev. Benjamin 
Tucker Tanner, of the Bishops’ Council of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Hence his subjects are largely Biblical and 
are suggested both by the Old Testament 
and the New. His characteristic subjects 
have been ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion's Den,”’ 
‘« The Jews’ Wailing Place,’’ ‘‘ The Flight 
Into Egypt,’’ and ‘‘ The Annunciation."’ 
As a rule he produces one painting a year. 
During two years of travel in the Holv 
Land he conceived his ‘‘ Flight Into 
Egypt’ and his ‘‘ Jews’ Wailing Place."’ 
He is only 32 years of age. His first 
important painting was ‘‘ Narragansett 
Bay."’ His ‘‘ Bag-Pipe Lesson *’’ hangs 
in the home of a wealthy Philadelphian. 
We believe that the negro talent for 
music will ultimately produce vocalists and 
instrumentalists of high rank. The 
American Missionary Association is on 
the right track in aiming to train the 
leaders of the colored people in all 
professions.—[Leslie’s Weekly. ] 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


You Live? 


It makes no difference whether 
you live in the odorous atmos- 
phere of a city, or on a dust cov- 
ered plain; in the dry altitude 
of the mountains, or the moist 
air of the sea coast; in the frigid 
zone of the north, or the torrid 
heat of the tropics, you can get 
your biscuit, crackers and wafers 
perfectly fresh in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. The only 
method known for preserving the 
flavor and crispness of delicate 
baking until it reaches the table. 


When you order Soda, Milk, Graham 
Oatmeal and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps, don’t forget to ask 
for the kind that come in 
the In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age. Look for the trade- 
mark design on theend 

of each package. 


WA YE NATIONAL BISCUIT 
st COMPANY 
WO rn 


SomME MODERN PROVERBS.—‘‘A wise 
man is moved from his course neither by 
force nor entreaty,’’ but the same often 
applies to a mule. 

‘* Possession is nine points of the law,”’ 

| and frequently all the profits. 

‘‘ Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost,’’ is the cry of those 
who are well in front. 

‘«In matters of taste there can be no 
dispute,"’ for every man is so firmly 
convinced that there is no standard by 
which his taste can be measured. 

‘« Whate’er is best administered is best "' 
for the one who administers. 

‘‘Ignorance is the mother 
pudence ;’’ no father is named. 

‘‘A man who will not flee will make his 
foes flee,’’ but what if his foes be made of 
the same metal ? 

‘« Let a child have its will and it will not 
cry,’’ but its parents will. 

—[L. de V. Matthewman, in the £ra, 
Philadelphia. } 


‘‘Is he a good boy ?"’ was asked of a 
woman who brought her little son to school 
for the firsttime. ‘‘ I never seed him done 
no rash behavior, marm,’’ was the reply. 
And we admitted him.—[Laing School 
Visitor. ] 
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"GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acrs as Execvror, Apministrator, Trustee, 
Assicneer, ano Receiver. 

Financiat AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DePpostror¥ UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. | 


The Provident Life and Trust Com pany of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, | 


Capital, 51,000,000, fully paid 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver. Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Fuads aad Investments are keot separ 

President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. 
Asa S. WING: 

ERTS FOULKE; 

G . AL SOP; 


Assistant Trust O, 


"J.T. JACKSON & CO. | 
Real Estate Brokers) 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 Wainut St., Philad’a. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest 
allowed on deposits. 


Rents, etc. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE: 
cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH:; Sec retary, C. - WALTER BORTON. 


ate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


Trust Officer, 
Assistant Actuary, SAVID 


JAMAICA. 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 

fitted steamer wil! land vou in 
JAMAICA. 

A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery 

Poiuts of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying winters. 

For ——- and special rates, apply to 

RTHUR H. MIDDLETON 

ar N. Sosoal Street or 2821 N. Seead ‘Street. 


Law, ‘Scrawce, 
Beretta } STENOGRAPHER 
Wax, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


F ee and other records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
445 N. xrth St., Philadelphia. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). "Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send FrieNpDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . . « oo 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), wh 
Independent, ($2), ‘ 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 

Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), 


4.50 
3-90 


3-85 | 


both.”’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), . 
North American Review, ($s), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), > 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), 


> 
ro 
uw 
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Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above sho 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


“ price for both.”’ 


Women’s “Capes 


We offer special values in Women’s 


_ Capes such as have rarely been seen 
in this city ; 


all from 
stock—well-made, 


our regular 


stylish, and in 


/every way desirable. 
;} GOLF CAPES—a large assortment, 


several colors and black, with pretty 
plaid backs; three-quarter length. 


Formerly priced at $8. 1% $5. 00 


each-——now 


| PLUSH CAPES—of fine material, trim- 
med with fur around collar and front 
edges. Some are lined with satin ; and 
there are some extra long ones which 


have good serge linings ; reg- $6. 50 


ularly $8.50 and $10—now . 


in 


| KERSEY CAPES—of superior quality, 


richly lined with satin and some neatly 
trimmed. In correct shapes and well 


finished. cen worth * $10. 00 


$15.00—now 


KERSEY CAPES—handsome long models 
lined with good satin and elaborately 
trimmed all over with braid. These capes 


were exceptional values at $13 50 


the former price, $20—now 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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Remedy 


which is not a drug; which from its 
persistent use does not entail a disease 
as bad, if not worse than the one you 
wish to cure, and which has stood the 
test of 


nearly 30 years 


is worthy of serious consideration. 
It is not a newly devised remedy; still 
it is doing valiant service against any 
newly devised disease, as well as 
against the old-fashiond ones. Such 
a remedy is 


BARMERA RARAREBAL EE te  D Le te th te Le te 


Compound Oxygen 


n by inhalation, reaching 
of the system throught 
. Would you know more of 
, write to 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., Philad’a, Pa 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 
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